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ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 
Go, meet thy sister in a land of gladness, 
Mine own fair flower of beauty and of bloom ; 
I would not keep thee in this world of sadness, 
Oh, go! my heart’s proud treasure from its gloom. 


Lonely and sad, while shadows grim hung o’er me, 
I watch’d beside thy pillow, eh, my boy! 

And as the midnight lamp grew dim before me, 
I hop’d agam to greet thy smiles of joy. 


But no! thy mirthful looks had flown forever ; 
The sunny curls lay damp upon thy brow , 

Death touch’d thee quick and lightly, love, for never 
He leaves his signet stamp on such as thou. 


Like orange blossoms in unsullied whiteness, 

Are shower’d to earth or scattered on the sea— 
So thou didst die in purity and brightness, 

And left the fragrance of thy love with me. 


Like a lone star of silver light and beauty, 
Bursts in the darkness of a cloudy sky— 

Thou camest to cheer our varied path of duty, 
Grew sick of life's wild tumult, and didst die. 


Ere theu didst go, my own, a flower was falling 
Of matchless beauty, rudely torn by Death ; 

‘Thou sawest its fading charms, obeyed the calling, 
And mixed thy sweetness with its dying breath. 


Then go, fair flowers of summer—I surrender 
Ye both to Him, God of Eternal Might! 

Go meet cach other in a world of splendour, 

Go, hand in hand, sweet children of the light ! 


May 2, 1843. Cc. S. 


THE GAME KEEPER'S FATE—A TRUE STORY. 


{From the ** Widows’ Alms House” by the author of ** Peter Priggins.”) 


| ought to have been his friends—his fellow-labourers on the estate. He held 
himself aloof from them, and never joined them im the cricket-ground or in the 
skittle-alley, and seldom exchanged a word with them, except upon the duties 
in which he was engaged at the time. 

| I believe that all the lower orders of country-people are born with the organ 
of poaching strongly developed. If they do not or dare not poach themselves, 
they always sympathise with those that do, and look upon a keeper much as a 
flock of sheep do on a shepherd's dog—as a necessary but odious guardian. 

The labourers on the Mount Whistling estate were not exempted from this 
' feeling, and although they would have supported the keeper, and assisted him 
if he had been attacked, yet they would not have informed him of where a sin- 
| wle snare was set, or one field-gate netted. They thought it all fair to catch a 
| hare or two now and then; but Garden did not think so. He had a duty to dis- 
charge, and he did it without showing favour or affection. If he found one of 
his fellow-labourers in the act of snaring or netting, he took away his poaching 
implements and warned him that if he caught hum a second time engaged in 
the same way, he should take him up before his master, or some other magis- 
trate in the neighbourhood. It is easily to be conceived that he was not a popu- 
lar man. Many would have quarrelled with him in hopes of getting him to 
fight, but he never gave them opportunity, for he never frequented those haunts 
faba such exhibitions generally take place—the pothouse and the gossiping 
corer of the village, 

Whether Gurden found his cottage, hidden as it was in the woods, and at a 
‘distance from the habitations of his fellow men, dull and lonely, or whether he 
deemed it a duty to seck a helpmate meet for him, I cannot pretend to say. It 
‘is certain that he visited the daughter of a little farmer at the bottom of the 
hill, between the cottage and the banks of the river, and after a few weeks was 
her acknowledged sweetheart. 
| Gurden had a rival, a tall, powerful fellow, who lived at a small public-house, 
‘kept by his father, just on the borders of the marshes, and close to the Severn's 
‘bank. He earned his livelihood by fishing and shooting wild fowl in the winter, 
‘and although the Rowbarge, as the house was called, did not boast of a licence 
to sell spirits, there was generally a good supply of hollands and brandy to be 
had whenever Giles Handley returned from what he called “ a trip to the deep 
sea fishery.” 

Long before William Gurden had “ spoken out,” as “ popping the question” 
is called in this part of the country, Mary Handley had fully made an wer mind 
‘not to marry her cousin Giles ; and in this resolution she was supported by her 


As we quitted the precincts of the alms house we found the old porter seated) father, who looked upon his brother and his nephew as bad men, and dangerous 


at the gate to greet us. 
after lus ailments and infirmities. 


from the Mount, and the efficacy of sundry cordial drinks in relieving pain 
and promoting rest, which had been furnished from the same bounteous quarter. 


Jonathan shook him kindly by the hand and inquired) characters, and exactly the reverse of the keeper, whose proposal for his dangh- 
Mrs. Sternpost put certain questions to hin) ter’s hand he gladly secepted. 
touching the qualities of certain broths and jellies which had been seut up to him 


t Old Handley and his son Giles hated the keeper, not ouly because he was a 
‘keeper, but because he never drank in their house, never joined im the games 


and gambling carried on there, and had upon more than one occasion warned 


As the old man raised his hat to reply, I thought I had never seen so fine aj them of the dangers they were incurring by harbouring bad characters, of all 


head, or so majestic a face in my life—certainly not belonging to a figure so 
completely at variance with them. 


upper His shoulders were broad, his arms long, and his chest expan- 
sive. 
mand upon his lower extremities. The tone of his voice was deep and sono- 
rous, and his eyes for an old man, were clear and brilliant. 

After Mrs. Sternpost had ascertained all his wants, and promised to satisfy 
them, we took our leave, and returned to the children, who were romping on the 
terrace. While their mother was engaged with them, my friend and I walked 
homeward. I took the opportunity of our being alone together to question 
him as to the cause of the porter’s ailments. His reply led to the following lit- 

history. 
In the wood immediately above the terrace whence, as I have said, the splen- 


did view of the Severn and its banks was gained, and not very far from the! verse with her uncontrolled. 


He was literally bent donble, and his legs 
appeared to be wasted away and totally unequal to support the weight of his 


| kinds, and encouraging smuggling and poachmg. This feeling was not dimin- 
| ished when they heard that he was the accepted suitor of Mary Handley. Giles 


really loved her, if he could be said to love any woman, and his father was 


| anxious that he should marry her, for two reasons; the principal one was to 


elow all was shrank and shrivelled, and he seemed to have no com-| annoy his brother who was a steady, honest, sober man, and spoke openly of his 


| disapproval of the goings on at the Rowbarge ; the other was that Mary, the only 
child of her father, would have a hundred pounds or more for a dowery, which 
| he thought would prove very serviceable im recruiting the damaged forces of his 
family. 

| By his fathes’s advice Giles sought an opportunity to see his cousin, and make 
jjone more effort to prevail on her to marry him instead of the keeper. He had 
| been forbidden to enter the house of his uncle, and felt no inelination to do so: 
| He knew that Mary might be found at certain hours in the poultry-yard, or the 
| orchard, and that when his uncle was gone down into the grounds he could con- 
He felt nervous and irritable at the notion of 


common on which the alms house was built, stood a cottage which had been for! /being refused, as he felt he should be, and to give him courage and allay his ir- 


many years occupied by the gamekceper of the Mount Whistling estates. 
About thirty years before the period of this my visit to the Mount, and in the 
lifetime of my friend’s father, the admiral, the cottage was occupied by William 
Gurden, who was the head gamekeeper. 
man, strongly attached to his master and his interests, and not given to vice so 


common to those of his calling--tippling in the alchouse. After his duties were per-||see all that was passing about the premises. 
formed, the principal coverts visited, the vermin traps set or examined, and the| 

he shot himself, or which were!| 
He was very skilful in this pleasing art,|/ ally did about that hour. 


dogs fed or exercised, Gurden's time was passed in rearing tame anmals, and 
in stuffing specimens of rare birds, whic 
brought to hun from various quarters. 


and added considerably to his by working at it forthe neighbouring?! 
gentry. Gurden could read too, and had a small library of books, principally) 
treatmg on his favourite subject, natural history. Having these resources! 


within himself he never found his time hang heavy on his hands, and never felt 
inclined to visit the village alehouse, or even the servants’ hall, except on, 


“high days and holy days,” as at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, when 


Mount. 

As the inhabitants of the little parish m which the Mount stood were almost 
all of them labourers on the estate, Gurden had but little or no trouble in pre- 
serving the game, as far as they were concerned. Indeed they were expected to 
assist him uf he should at any time need their assistance. ‘They enemies to his 
pheasants, payridges and hares, came from a distance, and sometimes in very 
tormidable bodies. 
and their laborers, and arming them with sticks only—for he never allowed them 
to carry fire-arms—would present such a numerous and powerful phalanx to the 
poachers, that they gencra ly retired without a struggle. 

Though thus merciful to his enemies, Gurden was not popular with those who 


He was a tall, powerful, resolute 
l'seen, and crept around to a spot whence, without being secn himself, he could 


all fe employés on the estate were expected to dine and spend the day at the|| 


On these occasions he would summon his master’s tenants), 


| ritability, he took several glasses of strong spirits before he set off to the farm, 
‘which was about two miles from the public-house, and midway between it and 
keeper's cottage. 
By keeping behind the hedgerows, he gained the wall of the homestead un- 
He had not watched long before 
jhe saw his uncle mount his pony to ride off in the direction of the cow-grounds. 
Shortly after he had ridden out of sight he saw Mary cross the garden and go 
‘into the orchard to put up the chickens for the night, as he was aware she usus 
To follow her was but the work ofa moment. Mary started when she saw 
him standing before her. The colour rushed to her face, and with indignant 
tones she demanded what business brought him there, and how he dared meult 
her by his presence ! 
| “Tam not come to insult you, Mary,” said Giles. “J am here to entreat 
\you to listen to me once again. You know that I love—” 
| “Giles Handley,” said Mary, placing her hands before her, as if repelling 
‘some noisome object, 1 will not listen to one word you have to say on that 
jhateful subject.” 
|__ Giles felt every vein in his body tingle as the blood rushed through them. 
‘His head seemed to throb violently, ro his eyes as if they would burst from 
jtheir sockets. He did not speak, but after gazing on her for a few minutes he 
jadvanced as if to take her hand. 
“ Stand back—stand back, Giles—touch me not. You know that I am no 
longer my own mistress. My hand is promised to another,” said Mary. 
“ Yes I do know it,” said Giles, grinding his teeth, and shaking his fist in the 
direction of the keeper's cottage—* I do know it. You have perferred Wil] 
|Gurden—the proud, overbearing spy—to your own kinsman, Curse him !” 
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“ William is not a spy, nor is he proud and overbearing: you only say soj|dead by the poachers, who had filled their bags with game, and retreated undis- 
because he will not keep company with such as you, who go-drinking and gam-||covered. 
bling all day, and smuggling or poaching all night,” said Mary. Gurden might have died im the ditch where he was left had it not been for his 
“T own that I have done such things, Mary ; but I swear here before—’”’ master, the admiral, who was at the Mount at the time. He had heard several 
“Hush! hush! name not Him!” said Mary. shots fired in the night, and not doubting but that he should have to send some 
“1 swear,” continued Giles, * by all that is good and holy, that I will leave||half-dozen poachers to gaol in the course of the day, thought that the sooner the 
off drinking—will never gamble or smuggle again, if you will but be mine, and||job was over the better ; so soon as morning dawned he * turned out” and 
let this keeper return whence he came.” sought the steward’s room, fully expecting to see that temporary receptacle for 
As he said these words, Giles advanced towards his cousin, and in spite of}/togues and vagabonds full of poachers and keeper's assistants. No one was 
her attempts to avoid it got possession of her hand. Mary did not shrink from||there, and no one was up in the house, so the admiral took his stick and walked 


her former proud bearing, but slowly and distinctly repeated the words she had||up to the keeper's to ascertain what had been done with the poachers. 
used before, and ended by assuring him that no arguments he could use would)! A little spaniel that the keeper had under his care to cure of the distemper, 
diminish the love she felt for Wilham Gurden. i trotted behind him, and as they passed through the covert that had been the 
“ By heaven ! then,” said Giles, suddenly throwing his arm round her waist, |scene of the affray on the previous night, the dog began whimpering and run- 
“the cowardly spy shall have a hunt for his bride, and when he finds her he} ning on a trail of something. ; 
may wish the chase had ended differently.”’ | This rather astonished the admiral, as the dog had been broken not to follow 
Mary gave one frightful scream as her powerful cousin bounded through a||game of any kind. He whistled, and called. “ Rover! Rover!" but Rover 
gap in the orchard with her in his arms, as though she had been an infant, and) would not come back. Suddenly he heard the dog dash through some bushes, 
rushed with her towards the wood that covered the side of the hill. Horror-|!and utter a sharp bark, and then a mournful howl. 
struck at the dreadful fate she was certain awaited her unless some one came|, Thinking that the poor little thing had got into a gin, or run against a dog- 
to her assistance, for a few seconds she felt quite powerless. ‘spear, his master followed it, and found it howling over and licking the face of 
Just as she reached the skirt of the covert, she collected her strength, and ut-}/his keeper, whom he looked upon as a dead man. 
tered a cry so shrill, that Giles paused in his career to see if she were hurt. Mary!/ As soon as he could find any of his men, the admiral sent them to the spot, 
had fainted ; and as he laid her on a bank and stood over her, Giles fancied she) and ordered them to carry the wounded man down to the Mount and put him 
was dead. Fear and horror succeeded to passion in his mind—his knees trem-| ‘to bed. 
bled under him, and he was about to fall by the side of his injured cousin, when|| Here we have seen, he was attended by Mary, who refused to quit his side. 
he felt a heavy hand upon his shoulder, and a voice which he knew to be the), When William Gurden was sufficiently recovered to give an account of what 
keeper's, demanded of him the meaning of what he saw. had happened to him, every means was used to discover the perpetrators of the 
Giles did not answer. The two strong men gazed steadily at each other for! savage act, but without success. Giles Handley had left the country in a bar- 
a time, but at length the -” of him who felt he had done wrong quailed and| que bound for Jamaica, and there was no clue whatever to the rest of the 
sunk beneath the gaze of the other. party. 
“ Scoundrel, you shall suffer for this,” said Gurden, as he stooped to raise the}, Gurden’s good constitution and sober habits rendered his recovery less tedious 
fainting girl. than it might otherwise have been. As soon as he was quite well, he was mar- 
“Touch her not—you shall not touch her,” shrieked Giles. ‘She is not! ried to Mary Handley and every thing went on as usual, excepting that the ad- 
yours yet—she never shall be yours.” miral, before he left England, insisted upon it that a regular under-keeper should 
“Stand off, Giles, stand off. I don’t wish to harm you; but if you lay|' be appointed, and placed ina newly-built cottage near to Gurden’s, to be ready 
hands on me, I will strike you,” said William, still endeavouring to raise the} to assist him in case of emergency. 
girl. ; It is true that the reason he assigned to the head-keeper, for this act was, that 
Giles rushed furiously upon his foe, who, dropping his burden as gently as he| “ married women did not like their husbands to be out at night.” 
could, seized him by his jacket-collar, and without hitting him hurled him from) For two years nothing occurred to interfere with the peace and happiness of 
him to some distance. Again did Giles rush in, and again did the keeper suc-! Gurden and his wife. ‘The under-keeper, a strong, active, and willing fellow, 
ceed in thrusting him off without hitting him. His third rush, however, was’ relicved his superior of much of his unpleasant duty, and poachers scemed to 
more successful, he closed with his antagonist, and when Mary recovered from| be afraid to venture near the Mount Whistling preserves. 
her swoon, she!saw the two powerful men—the rivals for her hand—struggling on|! One night in the depth of winter, when the snow lay deep upon the ground, 
the ground, and their limbs twisted together as closely as if they were part and} the under-keeper called Gurden from his supper, and told him that he feared 
parcel of each other. She could not scream—she could not move—but sat) something wrong was going on, as he tracked the footsteps of two men in the 
gazing at the fearful struggle before her like one fascinated. At length the} snow across the covert to the keeper's garden-gate. It was evident that they 
eeper appeared to lie perfectly still as if exhausted, and Giles, raising himself) were not the footsteps of labourers, asthe marks showed that the soles were 
on his right knee, prepared to strike him a blow that should settle the dispute) without nails or iron tips. 
between them forever. Mary gave a shrill scream. Giles turned to gaze on) Gurden went to the gate, and examined the prints of the shoes, and corrobor- 
her before the blow fell. This was fatal to him ; for the keeper, who had adopt-|!ated the suspicions of lis under-keeper, that strangers had been on the spot. 
ed the ruse of pretending to lie exhausted, to free himself of his adversary’s) He bid him go home, but not to undress, and to come to him immediately, in 
grasp on his neckcloth, sprung to his feet and knocked him down. case he heard any thing to alarm hin. 
e battle would have been renewed—for the blood of both men was heated}: About midnight Mary woke her husband, and told him that she was sure she 


uncontrollably—in spite of Mary’s tears, and prayers, and placing herself between! heard voices in dispute near the under-keeper’s house, and thought she heard 


them, had not her father, who had heard her screams in the ground, galloped up| blows given, and the sounds of a struggle. 
to the spot and demanded the cause of the quarrel, and the screams of his) Gurden leapt from his bed, threw open the casement, and distinctly heard the 
sapgione. ‘stifled ery of a person endeavouring to call for assistance. He dressed himself 
ary briefly explained what had happened, and the indignant father ordered) /as speedily as he could, and followed by Mary, who had thrown her cloak over 
| her night-dress,found his assistant struggling with two men in sailors’ dressest 


his nephew to quit the ground, and never let him see his face again. 
Giles took no further notice of Mary or her father, but coming up to Gurden||who had nearly over-powered him, and were striking him with heavy sticks abou, 

he told him, with most awful oaths, that he would have his revenge upon him if) his head and face. ; 

he were hanged for it. | Gurden threw himself on the nearest ruffian, and hurled him some distance 
Gurden smiled, and bid him do his worst. | from the spot. ‘The other fellow, seeing his companion attacked, left the beat- 


The parties then separated. Giles returned to the public-house, and the//en man, and prepared to defend himself against the keeper. 
keeper accompanied Mary and her father to their home. | Only a few blows had been exchanged, when the first ruffian took up a gun, 
ithin one week from that day, Giles left home in his fishing-vessel—a small} and coming behind Gurden, discharged it at his back, and within three inches 


cutter of about fifteen tons burden—and started for Port’s-head Point, and} of his body. 


thence up the Avon towards Bristol. The vessel returned the same a The keeper fell to the ground, and Mary, who had shouted to warn her hus- 
i! 


ing and landed a desperate set of ruffians, armed with fowling pieces, on the} band of his threatened danger, but in vain, threw herself on the murderer, as 


glit lim, and in spite of all his attempts to release himself from her, 


beach near the Rowbarge. 

The night was fine and clear. Grurden looked out of the casement-window 
of his cottage, and listened for any suspicious sounds in the woods about him. 
All was still—not even a branch moved. He closed the casement, 
having looked at his watch, extinguished the light, undressed himself, and went! 


to bed. 
It was then eleven o’clock—Gurden seldom sat up so late, but he had been, 


supping with Mary and his father-in-law ‘that was to be.’ The time passed} 


she thon 
clung to him with a firm determination to hold him until he could be secured by 


the under-keeper. 


and); When the villain loosed both her hands, she fixed her teeth on his jacket, andy 


did not loose her hold until the jacket gave way, and she was struck to the 
ground with a portion of it remaining in her mouth. 

The under-keeper tried to seize the man, but he fled after his companion, and. 
ihe was too weak to follow in pursuit, and unwilling to leave Gurden and his 


so agreeably that he had not the heart to tear himself from her who had promis- courageous wife. 


ed to become his wife within the month. Thinking of Mary and laying plans! | 
for the future, kept him awake for some time ; deed, until he heard the stable, 
clock at the Mount strike twelve. | 

He turned on his side, and closed his eyes to try to sleep, that he might be up|) 
in time to go his early rounds in the morning. He had succeeded in getting), 
into that delightful dreamy state which precedes a sound sleep, when he was} | 
roused by the report of a gun in thedirection of the home preserves, a covert | 
between his cottage and the Mount. {| 

He sprung up and dressed himself as quickly as he could ; but while in the; 
act, he oe several more shots fired, which convinced him that a large party), 
was out. 

Before he went down-to the farm and into the village to rouse the a | 
he determined to inspect the party and ascertain their numerical strength as) 
nearly as he could ; for this purpose, taking a strong short stick in his hand as a, 
defence, he went down the hill and entered the covert, where the guns were 
still to be heard, behind the party shooting. He crept intoa dry ditch, which), 
ran through the midst of the preserves, and crawled along on his hands and), 
knees. He quickly reached the spot where the poachers were shooting the 
pheasants from their perching-places, and counted eleven men so engaged. 

As he was about to turn round, and make the best of his way for help he found 
himself seized by two powerful men, one of whom caught his arm as he struck 
at him, and whispering the name of “ Mary,” hit him severely over the 
head. 

He struggled with his foes, but in vain ; a second blow struck him on the 
temple, and he was senseless. He knew of nothing that passed around him for 
nearly a fortnight, and when he recovered it was to find himself in bed at the 
Mount, with Mary sitting by his side. He had been cruelly beaten, and left for; 


“ William Gurden and his wife are the pair whom you saw to-day at the lodge 
of the Widows’ Almshouse,” said Jonathan Sternpost. ‘ His recovery was 
most wonderful. ‘The charge entered like a ball, from the proximity of the 
yun when it was fired—the shot traversed the side and came out in front. The 
shock, however, to the nervous system, caused paralysis of the lower extremi- 
ties, and he has lived for years the wreck you saw him. I need hardly say that 
the admiral never allowed him to want for any thing, and that Mrs. Lauderly 
gladly acceded to the wishes of him and his wife to reside at the asylum, and 
attend daily service in the chapel.” 

“ And the man who fired the shot,” said 1, “ was, 1 presume, Giles Hand- 
ley 1” 

“ He was, the cowardly wretch ! He was taken and hanged, as he deserved, 
and the bit of cloth that Mary tore from his jacket in the straggle, removed all 
doubts of his identity. ‘The under-keeper, who was first tinea believe 
with a view to get Gurden out of his house—is now my keeper, and will tell 
you the story of the affray better than I can.” 


THE HISTORY AND MYSTERY OF ST. SIMO- 
NIANISM. 


From “ Reminiscences of Men and Things, by one who has a good memory.” 
Those were brilliant but meteoric passages in the life of Saint Simonianism, 
when at Paris a gentleman, yclept “ Rodrigues,” a philosopher, named “ En- 
fantin,” and a dashing blood, rejoicing in the title of ‘* Michel Chevalier,” first 
resolved to take care of ladies’ propertics, and to expend both capital and inter- 
est with great discretion, to establish equality of rights, as well as equality of 
domains, and to send out missionaries well steeped with the best black coffee, 
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and appropriate liqueurs, to found a new system of morals and virtue! The 
Paris revolution of 1830 ** had left so much to be desired; the Belgian repe- 
tition had so signally failed: the Polish disasters had added so much of misery 
to those who were before enslaved ; and Spain had been so overthrown even by| 
the beginning of a war which bade fair to oceupy her for the next ten years, that) 
Rodrigues, Enfantin, and Chevalier, got weary of politics, and betook them to 
religion. Not Christianity, and not Judiasm—not Mahometanism, and not Pa- 
ganism exactly—but to Samt Simonianisin and polygamy. 

Be it known, that once upon atime therg lived a man of whom the world 
might say, that the term sain, when applied to him, was the least appropriate, 
ever bestowed on any living or departed mortal, and yet to this day he is called 
Saint Simon. Now Mister Saint Simon, or Saint Simon, Esq., for both are 
equally applicable and appropriate, entertained peculiar notions as to * com- 
munion of goods,” or the truly felicitious arrangement of the world’s property 
by way of partnership, so that he who had the advantage of possessing some- 
thing should share it with him, or her (as the case may be), who had the pri-| 
vilege of possessing—nothing ! Thus, if I had the misfortune of possessing) 
20,000/. (I meant pence) and my brethren had the happiness of possessing not) 
quite a five-pound note, the system of Saint Simon was this,—that we should. 
put both sums into a hat, shake the hat well, and spend it together. Now, as 


sual, pleasure-loving people, their new religion was precisely the reverse of 
mortification, privations, fasting, sackcloth, or penitence. They knew quite 
well that monasteries and nunneries on the old-established principles would 
never do in France, and that * forreligious-houses ” or “ social establishunents ” 
to become popular, they must give good dinners, bumpers of wine both at 
meeting and parting, and must keep late hours both for waltzing, gallopading, 
and quadrilling. But how was this to raise the dignity of woman! How was 
this to place her on an equality with man in the scale of moral elevation! ‘This 
was a puzzler to the mere novices in Simonianism ; but when Enfantin lectured, 
and Chevalier discoursed, of “ physics" of the highest class, it was made ap- 
parent to all that the coffee, chocolate, deyediners, ala fourchette, liqneurs, des- 
serts, dinners, banquets, balls, soirees, and musical and theatrical entertain- 
ments, were only accompaniments to the system of dissolving matrimonial al- 
liances, and placing society on a different footing! ‘* Look at the present state 
of marriage life in France,’ exclaimed Enfantin, in one of his moments of ex- 
citement and eloquence, ‘and what do we see! Marriages of conrenance. Fa- 
thers and mothers engaged in selling their children’s happiness for the sake of a 
connexion with a wealthier or a titled family; young gurls allied to old men ; 
young men tied to the apron-strings of some elderly spinsters from sixty-five to 


seventy ; ignorant men, because wealthy, conducting blue-stocking ladies to the 


the success of all such plans fer the amelioration of the condition of our species, jaltar of Hymen and pat ronised by their /:terary wives ; stupid and frivolous 
must depend a great deal upon the persuasive powers of one party, and the mes- }women, possessed of large fortunes, married to men who stand high in science, 
merised, or submissive and docile powers of the sleeping party, it follows, of |simply because the money of the former was necessary to the personal standing 
course, that the best talker has the greatest chance of success, and that those lof the latter ; wives openly avowing they have lovers, and husbands inaking noe 
who can prove black to be crimson, aud small beer to be pale brandy, must de-||secret that they have mistresses. » we not know, besides all this, that di- 
cidedly come off the conquerors. Well, then, Rodrigues, Enfantin, and Che-||vorce not being permitted in France, the most immoral and degrading, false and 
valier, were three very powerful men of this description of moral calibre, and |hypocritical alliances are maintained, though the best feelings of human nature 
they resolved to carry to action the principle of Sant Simon, that “ ‘he com-||repudiate them? Is not this state of things as common to our provinces as it Is to 
munion of goods *’ was the only real way of terminating all the discord which jour eapital, till at last marriage has become a crime, instead of a sacrament, 
existed in the world, and of making men, and women too, ‘virtuous and happy. | jand the source of innumerable woes, instead of pure and sublime joy! Tell 
When this holy and patriotic determination first enteied the minds of the!lme not, then, that eur system is immoral! It is yveurs that is immoral, you who 
three emancipators of their species in question, it ts but fair to say that they encourage this state of things by defending the system, and by reproaching us 
were by no means disagreeable or awkward companions. Few men could look) |who seek to raise the moral dignity of the sex!” 
better with a long black beard, a bare throat, a Roman gown, and a broad girdle|| The disciples, the novitiates, the sisters, all looked amazed at this picture of 
with the word * Pere” inscribed on it, than the Sar Enfants. And when||the awful state of society as it was in France, and seemed to wonder how I 
surrounded by a troop of other men’s wives, who had left their husbands and) could get out of the difficulty in which this oration must have placed me. T re- 
their children, with their own private fortunes in their pockets, to receive from||member, however, I only felt dismayed at the reflection that there stood a man, 
his lips the instruction, and listen to the dogmas of the departed Sava Simon, | jwith a giant mind, who had ably and truly depicted the state of society in his 
as recorded in his works, he had the aur of a mighty prophet, who had prempnenry <soyrth and yet who had the temerity and the power to cause it to be believed 
from a land of heroes or of sages, to change society, or to subvert the world.’ that the condition m which married persons existed in France was to be changed , 
The ladies—at least on state occasions, and | was admitted to no others-—wore |amended, unproved. I know very well that he saeceeded m convincing many 
white robes as mdications of their purity, very low bodies as proofs of thei ladies who had sinall properties wholly settled on them, and quite independen t 
chastity, no ornaments as demonstrations of their having placed all im the com- lof ther husbands, that it was very wicked indeed, and most repugnant to the 
mon treasury, and sat at the feet of the * Pere” on the ground, or on very low jlaws of nature and Saint Simen, to live together if you did not love each 
ottomans, whilst he listened tu thei artless tales of them former lives, when, rok eine ; and many of these silly ones left husbands, homes, children, relatives , 


thralled by the chains of matrimony, they absurdly and umpiously umagmed that! 
they were fulfilling the high destimies to which thew degraded and noble sex had) 
been destined by heaven, by nature, and by Saint Simon !! 


all—in order to enter the Saint Simonian establishment inthe Rue de Mon- 


signy. 
The first time I ever entered that well-fitted-up, stylish, taking establish- 


The first time I saw Micnet Cukvacier he was introduced to me as the au- jment, in order to examine its arrangements and take notes for my future lucu- 


thor of a very spirited and lively pamphlet, “* On the best mode of tying a Cra- jbrations ou the subject, was one fine spring morning 


vat!’ He was gay, smiling, jocular, light-eyed, light-haired, exceedingly 
well dressed, and just the sort of man to be the greatest possible favonrite at a 
gipsy-party. At dinner he was sedulous, smart, and smirking. At dessert he: 
was philosophical, romantic, or profound. At the piano he was admuable. But 
at cotlee—yes, at cotlee, he was prodigious!! They say (that is some Baptist 
biographer) that the late great Robert Hall used to drink from sixteen to thirty- 
two cups of strong tea per evenmyg. Very likely, though we should have pre- 
ferred counting them to taking other people's arithmetic for granted; but again 
we say, very likely. Still, what was Robert Hall and his thirty-twe cups of 
gunpowder or twankay to Michel Chevalier and his pipkuis of coffee | 
mind ; the more he drank, the more he sung, danced, played, laughed, and, 
punned ; and by the time he was at liis sixty-fourth pipkin, he really beat Theo-| 
dore Hook hollow. 

Ah! little did I think at that moment that that very Michel would hereafter) 
become one of the regenerators of the world ! 


house of an English gentleman im Paris, famed for good dinners and bad French,! mandments. 
lwas of opmion that Mahome’ was an extraordinary man; but as for Samt Si- 


for excellent wines, and plenty of them, and for giving * frogs’ to Frenchmen) 


was enveloped @ dim religious light. 


[heart-winning tellow 


ivigorous reform 
ly, but still with some pomt, and asked me how it was possible for a man to 
lprogress, and seciety to advance, whilst bound down by the chams of deplora- 
Never, |ble and blighted usages, ceremonies, and superstitions ' 


The Pere (Enfantin) 
[ pleaded for admission. His 


He was engaged im his study. 
The sun shone but obscurely 


was invisible ' 
through ground glass darkly coloured, and he looked a most handsome and 
| He rese to receive ime, and we had a few minutes’ con- 
versation. “© The awful state of society in England was the subject to which 
he was directing his attention, and “he hoped, alse, there to effect a large and 
1 fancy I smiled incredulity, for he replied rather petulant- 


1 asked him his re- 
medy. He gave me some pamphlets. 1 knew all they said beforehand, for I 
had read the then Globe of France, and had studied the works of Mr. Saint Si- 
mon. f endeavoured to make him feel that immortality was not to be cured by 
vice, nor hypocrisy by a violation of the commandments. He smiled m return 


! remember I met him at the||He evidently thought me a most ante-diluvian sort of person to refer to the com- 


He thought hichly of Moses, and still mere se of Jesus ; and he 


as great rarities,—and so, in truth, they were, for, spite of the English mistake|/mon and himself, and himself and Saint Simon, they were the re plus ultras ot 


to the contrary, I never saw in my life any arrangement of frogs, either in soups, 
ragouts, or pies, roasted, boiled, fried, or stewed, at the table of a French gentle-| 
man. However, so it was; delighted we met, and charmed we parted ; he, 
thinking me a very good fellow, and I fully resolved always to tie my cravat) 
after his fashion. ‘ 

The next time I caught a glimpse of the small eyes of my former acquaint-' 
ance Miche!—gracious heavens! he had become a moral philosopher and a so- 
cial reformer! He had associated himself with Rodrigues, Enfantin, and a host| 
of minor stars, all beaming their very best, and all leagued together to per- 
suade mankind, but particularly womankind, to associate together, place thei 
fortunes in a common bank, live happily, and die joyously, by following the 
maxims of the dear departed Mr. Saint Simon. 

It would have been impossible for any men to have selected a more appropri- 
ate moment for making this experiment than that chosen by this ‘band of de-| 
liverers.”” Society in France was broken up into fractions, every new theory 
was received with rapture, the revolutionists had gained so little by the revolu-| 
tions, and the lads of the Polytechnic, the law and the medical schools, were) 
so much the leaders of the unsettled and the visionary, that women’s heads| 
were turned, as well as those of the sterner sex, and * liberty for ever,” mean-| 
ing the liberty for every one, both male and female, doing that which seemed! 
good or evil in his or her own eyes, was the cry which met you in nearly every) 
circle of the French metropolis. 

Here and there, indeed, it was different. The Legitimists looked on scorn- 
fully and scoffingly. The “justemilieu” strove to keep all together by an in- 
creased police, quadrupled troops, and enormous display of national guards. But 
society at large was in a state of dissolution, and the words of Casimir Perier 
still vibrate in my ears, ‘* Monsieur, il n'y a plus rien—absolument rien ;” or, 
in other words, “ Every thing has gone to nothing!” And really this was the 
case. The philosophers of 1832 debated every thing, disputed every thing, de- 
nied every thing. They were not quite sure that they existed ; and as to go- 
vernments, they vowed they should all be speedily destroyed. 

So the moment was well chosen by Rodrigues, Enfantin, and Chevalier, for 
.neulcating new dogmas, or for enforcing old ones, and they added to their ef- 
4frontery, zeal ; to their zeal, sarcasm ; and to their sarcasm, abuse ; s0 
that those who opposed them were ridiculed as belonging to the old-fashioned] 
school, the antiquated-before-the-deluge tribe, of “husbands, and wives, and 
all that sort of thing.” The tact of these three moral heroes consisted in this, 

hat knowing perfectly well that they addressed themselves to a carnal, sen- 


So I left hin, and visited the second father—the father in minia- 
ture—Michel Chevalier. 1 don’t know how it was, but so it was, | never could 
see Michel without laughing. He sought to be grave, he endeavoured to en- 
gage me m controversy, he laid before me the moral wonders of their immora;, 


every thing. 


\|scheme, and he even worked hiniself to the belief, that he who had written an 


able pamphlet on the best mode of tyimg a cravat, might hkewise be destined 
to emancipate the world! But, though he believed this hunself, he perceived 
that the pamphlet and the cravat always stuck in my throat, and that | was not 
to be converted to Saint Sumonianism. 

The last time I entered the doors of the Saint Sumoniacal establishment of 
the Rue de Monsigny was to see how matters were conducted at a Saint Si- 
monian ball. Well, I found plenty of —, a vast number of young and old 


men, stewards, with canes most exquisitely adorned, and with gloves which fit- 


ied so tight that I quite trembled for the fingers to which they appeared to have 
been attached, or affixed, by machinery; and | saw the “father” and the 
brethren of the auti-monastic incorporation exceedingly sedulous in their at- 
tentions to divers ladies, who were reported * to have had money,” and to be 
‘extremely unhappy in their matrimonial engagements and spheres ;"’ to be 
perfectly just to the base or to the calumniated, husbands, | will not pretend 
to say which. The ladies in question were by no means handsome, pretty, or 
even passable, but they had the * guor,’’ which the French love better than any 
thing else—that “ quoi’’ being ready money, and a wish to part with it. The 
ladies aforesaid were sitting on a sort of gently rising platform, but very close 
to the ground, and all of them wore white frocks (not gowns), blue sashes (not 
ceintures, but sashes tied behind with a bow), white stockings, white frilled 
drawers with exquisitely beautiful lace, round close to the feet, and, finally, 
black satin slippers, made by that prince of cordoniers, Melnotte, of the Rue de 
la Paix. In the centre stood Enrantix, dressed in the costume of the “ Pére,”’ 
in which the tri-coloured emblems of France were tastefully displayed, and 
which evidently formed a subject of contemplation to the satellites which sur- 
rounded him. “Is he not handsome *” sed Chevalier with anxiety and in- 
terest. ‘Indeed he is,” [ replied : “ what a pity he should lose his ume, and 
squander away his fine faculties and taste, in such humbug as this!” Michel 
was never angry, for a better-tempered man could not exist; and yet he was 
not quite pleased with me. Enfantin looked about and around with evident 
pleasure. Gaping hundreds of the élite of Paris society, attended at this ball. 
All eyes were directed to him. Some shook their heads very knowingly, and 


said, “ It was a revolution in itself.” Others looked objectively, and though 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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‘*it would either end in smoke, or become something of immense importance.”’ 
A few men of the last century recalled to my recollection in one of the corners 
of the vast sa/le some of the conceits and follies of the first revolution ; whilst 
refreshments of every description, in the utmost profusion, were served up on 
costly plate or on magnificent china. What asplash! Louis Philippe himself 
could not have offered a more splendid banquet. 

** But the best of things will pass,” and pleasure is fleeting, and joys are flit- 
ting. So it was with Saint Simonianism. The wines and the lights, the 
punch and the flowers, the viands and the frocks, had all to be paid for; and 
the old saying about emptying the barrel if meal be always taken out and never 
put in, was at last realised in this hosgce for the unhappy. Rodrigues, who had 
attempted a loan from the public, had failed in his beneficent undertaking ! 
The ladies who were miserable in their married lives, and who had ready money, 
and plenty of it to spare, were not quite so numerous as this immortal trio had 
anticipated ; and, consequently, they did not arrive in such numbers to pour 
their contributions of goods and chattels, lands and tenements, into the common 
treasury, as was really anticipated. So the meal-box got empty, the ladies 
troublesome and vexatious ; and, one fine morning, it was unanimously resolved 
by the male portion of the establishment, to “cut the fair sex,” and turn 
monks! ‘The ladies wanted their money back, but it was gone! The gentle- 
men had their hearts restored to them without any difficulty! ‘The police were 
referred to, but all had been done quite legally ; and the wives who had aban- 
doned their homes for philosophy, and the dignity of their own sex, found, to 
their cost, that ‘hey also * had paid too much for their whistle.” 


One morn I imiss’d them from the Rue Monsigny. 
The father and the brethren all had flown. 


What had become of them ?—They had retired to their hermitage. Where was|| 


that '—Just half a mile outside the Barrier of the Rue Menilmontant. The 
euragoa had all been drank, the wine had all been absorbed, truffled turkeys 
had been eaten, and Chevet and Corcellet (the suppliers of these condiments) 
had not been paid. But still some of these reformers of their specres were re- 
solved to continue in solitude and silenee their bencficent career, hoping for 
better times, and anticipating future renown. ‘There was but one impediment 
in the way of their becoming monks or hermits, at least but one very formidable 
obstacle, and that was—they had no beards. What was to be doue '—Retire 
to Ménilmontant! Cultivate botany, cabbages, and thew beards! Addict 
themselves to their studies, and to agricultural and horticultural pursuits, and 
not shew themselves in public except to the few surrounding and straggling vil- 
lagers, until their beards should look worthy of the followers of the immortal 
Mr. Saint Simon. 

Now it must not be thought that I am burlesquing or hbelling these reform- 
ers, when I say, that this was the real plan—the bona fide plan—pursued ; and 
that the Saint Simonians, with Enfantin and Chevalier at their heads, turned 
diggers, hoe-ers, and rakers, in the gardens of Ménilmontant. There, sighing 
over pleasures ‘never to return,’ and over prospects which were full of clouds, 
darkness, and bitterness, they cultivated their beards and potatoes, excluded 
the fair sex altogether, made their own beds, washed their own linen, cobbled 
their own shoes, and cooked their own dinners; which dinners, albeit, were 
somewhat different to those which were the themes of universal praise when 
= tabernacled in the Rue Monsigny. 

he last time I ever saw the Saint Simonians as a body was at this very es- 
tablishment at Ménilmontant. They had hired a very large and antiquated 
building. The gardens were extensive, and digging was in request. ‘The 
beards were sprouting. Some had grown into really respectable crops, but 


others had refused to put forth in any thing like luxuriance. Michel had kept 
up his spirits, and preserved all his archness and humour. He did not tie his; 


cravat as well as formerly, and evidently his clothes had seen better days. As 
to Enfantin, he was invisible, and was preparing for the “ saure qui peut.” 

That “ sawve qui peut” at last arrived: for the police began to be pestered 
with complaints, the creditors became absurdly anxious to be paid their debts, 
the disciples found that 

“* House was gone and money spent,” 
and yet that ¢hey had not increased their learning, in exchange for their good 
écus, and so a possé of police constables finished the whole matter under and by 
virtue of some io of * Fructidor’’ and ‘ Germinal,” or something else, whic 
had as much to do with the subject as “ pine-apple punch” forms any part 
the controversy respecting the “ Elgin marbles ;’’ and, m one word, Saint S 
monianism was driven into the streets like a common road mendicant, and lef 
to starve and die on the roadside—What a dénowment ! 

But stay, wondering reader, | have yet something better in store. Louis 
er knew that such men as Enfantin and Chevalier would be sure to do 
much harm at home, unless employed abroad ; and so these two former students 
of the Polytechnic School were employed by the French government in the 
north of Africa, and in Asia, to make maps, plans, charts ; to examine soil, 
strata, mountains: to look at the Nile; to go to North America, and study 
man in the United States, and finally to return to the land of their birth; and, 
whilst Chevalier is one of the editors of the Journal des Débats, a maitre de re- 
quétes to the Council of State, and has published some admirable books on 
America and on science, approved and patronised by the government ; Enfantin| 
has returned from his voyage and tours in the Holy Land, and has, within the 
last month, published a report on Algeria which has nearly driven the French 
to distraction ; since his facts, figures, and documents, are all most triumphant 
against the system so popular in France of African colonisation. Enfantin and 
Chevaliers are comparatively wealthy men ; and Louis Philippe has not in all 
his domains two subjects more devoted to himself and his government than 
these two leaders of Ex-Saint Simonianism ! 

Does not this read very like a romance! Yet every line and word of it is 
correct to the letter. e talk of the marvels of the age of chivalry! Why, 
they are nothing to our own; as my next Reminiscences will still more fully 
develope. 


THE LONGEST HOUR IN MY LIFE. 


BY T. HOOD. 


Like my fellow-mortals, I have found ‘Time to resemble both the Hare and 
the Tortoise, sometimes as fleet as the quadruped, at others as slow as the rep- 
tile in his race. Many bright and brief days recur to my memory when he flew 
past with the speed of a Flying Childers ; many dark and long ones, when he 
stepped as heavily and deliberately as the black horse before a hearse. All his 
divers paces are familiar to me—he has galloped, trotted, ambled, walked with 
me, and on one memorable occasion, seemed almost to stand stock-still. Never, 
oh never can I forget the day-long seconds which made up those monthlike 
5 which composed that interminable Hour—the longest in my whole 

ife ! 


| For the when, madam, to be icular, it was from half-past nine to half-past 
‘ten o'clock, a.m., on the First of May, new style, Anno Domini, 1822. For the 
vou shall hear. 

| At the date just mentioned my residence was in the Adelphi, and having a 
istrong partiality for the study of Natural History from living specimens, it suited 
iboth my convenience and my taste to drop in frequently at the menagerie at 
‘Exeter Change. 

These visits were generally paid at an early hour, before town or country cou- 
sins called to see the lions, and wdeed it frequently happened that I found my- 
‘self quite alone with the wild beasts. An annual guimea entitled me to go as 
‘often as agreeable, which happened so frequently, that the animals soon knew 
ime by sight, whilst with some of them, for instance the elephant,* I obtained 
iquite a friendly footing. Even Nero looked kmdly on me, and the rest of the 
creatures did not eye me with the glances half shy and half savage which they 
threw at less fantliar visiters. 

But there was one notable exception. The royal Bengal tiger could not or 
would not recognise me, but persisted in growlmg and scowling at me as 4 
stranger, whom of course he longed to take in. Nevertheless there was a fas- 
icination im his terrible beauty, and quite in his enmity, that often held me in 
front of his cage, enjoying the very impotence of his malice, and recalling va- 
‘rious tragical tales of human victims mangled or devoured by such striped mon- 
\sters as the one before me ; and, as if the cunning brute penetrated my thoughts, 
‘he would rehearse as it were all the man-eating mancuvres of the species : 
‘now creeping stealthily round his den, as if skulking through his native jungles, 
then crouching for the fatal spring, and anon bounding against the bars of his 
cage, with a short, angry roar, expressive of the most fiendish malignity. 
| ‘There seemed to be some antipathy between me and the tiger. At any rate 
he took a peculiar pleasure in my presence in ostentatiously parading hts means 
‘of offence. Sometimes, stretchmg out one huge muscular leg between the 
lpars, he unsheathed and exhibited his tremendous claws, after which, with a 
‘devilish ogre-like grin, he displayed his formidable teeth, and then by a deliber- 
ate yawn indulged me with a look mto that horrible red gulf, down which he 
‘would fain have bolted me in gobbets. ‘The yawning jaws were invariably 
iclosed with a ferocious snap, and the brutal performance was wound up with a 
‘how! so unutterably hollow and awful, so canmbalish, that even at its hundredth 
repetition it still curdled my very blood, and thrilled every nerve m my body. 

Lord! what a dreadful creature !” 

Very, ma’am. And yet that Carnivorous Monster, capable of appalling the 
jheart of the bravest man, failed once to strike terror into one of the weakest of 
ithe species—a delicate little girl, of about six years old, and rather small for her 
lage. She had been gazing at the ‘Tiger very eamestly for some minutes, and 
what do you think she said ! 

“ Pray what, sir '” 

“ Oh, Mr. Cross, if ever that beautiful great pussy has young ones, do save 
sme a kitten!’ 
| * * * = 


| On the morning of the first of May, 1822, between nine and ten o'clock, I 
‘entered the menagerie of Exeter Change, and walked directly as usual, into 
ithe great room appropriated to the larger animals. There was no person visi- 
ible, keeper or visiter, about the place—like Alexander Selkirk, “ I was Lord of 
ithe Fowl and the Brute.” I had the lions all to myself. As I stepped through 
jthe door my eyes mechanically turned towards the den of my old enemy, 
‘royal Bengal ‘Tiger, fully expecting to receive from him the customary salutes 
lof a spiteful grin and a growl. But the husky voice was silent, the grim face 
‘was nowhere to be seen. The cage was empty ! 

|My feeling on the discovery was a mixed one of relief and disappointment. 
‘Methought I breathed more freely from the removal of that vague apprehension 
which had-always clung to me, like a presentiment of injury sooner or later from 
the savage beast. A few minutes, nevertheless, spent in walking about the 
‘room, convinced me that his departure had left a void never properly to be filled 
up. Another royal tiger, larger even, and as ferocious, might take his place— 
but it was unlikely that the new tenant would ever select me for that marked 
and personal animosity which had almost led me at times to believe that we in- 
herited some ancient feud from our respective progenitors. An enemy as well 
jas a friend of old standing, though not lamented, must be missed. It must be 
'a loss, if not to affection, to memory and association, to be deprived of even the 
lill-will, the frown, or sneer of an old familiar face, and the brute was, at any 
rate, “‘a good hater.” There was something piquant if not flattering, in being 
‘selected for his exclusive malignity. But he was gone, and the menagerie had 
|henceforward lost, for me, a portion of its interest. But stop—there is a gentle 
‘reader in an ungentle hurry to expostulate. 

“What !—sorry for a nasty, vicious, wild beast, as owed you a grudge for 
nothing at all, and only wanted an opportunity to spit his spite '” 

Exactly so, madam. The case is far from uncommon. Nay, I once knew a 
foreign gentleman in a very similar predicament. From his German reading, 
helped by an appropriate style of feeding, the stomach of his imagination had 
become so stuffed and overloaded with Zamiels, Brocken Witches, Hobgoblins, 
Vampires, Were Wolves, Incubi, and other devilries, that for years he never 
passed a night without what we call bad dreams. Well, I had not seen him for 
some months, when at last he called upon me, — wobegone and out 
of spirits, as to make me inquire rather anxiously about his health. He shook 
his head dejectedly, sighed deeply, laid his hand on his chest, as if about to 
complain of it, and in a broken voice and broken English, informed me of his 
case. 

“O,m t fellow, I am miserable quite. Dere is someting all wrong in 
very bad—I have not had de Night-Mare for 

“ Well, after that, sir, 1 can swallow the tiger. So pray go on.” 

After the first surprise was over my curiosity became excited, and began to 
jspeculate on the causes of the creature’s absence. Was he dead? Had he 
been destroyed for his ferocity, or parted with to make room for a milder speci- 
men of the species! Had he gone to perform in the legitimate drama—or taken 
French leave’ I was looking round for somebody to answer these queries, 
when all at once | descried an object that made me feel like a man suddenly 
blasted with a thunder-bolt. 

“Mercy on us! You don’t mean to say that it was the tiger?” 

Ido. Huddled up in a dark comer of the room he had been overlooked by 
me on my entrance, and cunningly suppressing his usual snarl of recognition, 
the treacherous beast had proceeded to intercept my retreat. At my first 
glimpse of him he was skulking along, close to the wall, in the direction of the 
door. Had I possessed the full power of motion, he must have arrived there 
first—but terror rivetted me to the spot. ‘There I stood, all ot faculties frozen 
up, dizzy, motionless and dumb. Could I have cried out, my last breath of life 


* This same elephant once nearly killed an Irishman, for an insult offered to his trunk. 


“ And pray, sir, how and when was that ?” 


The act was rash in the extreme, *‘ but it was impossible,” the Hibernian said, ‘to resist. 
a nose that you could pul! with both hands,” i iz 
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would certainly have escaped from me in one long, shrill scream. But it was| ceedings that it wou 
pent up in my bosom, where my heart, afier one mighty bound upwards, was) the bolt and fasteuings of his late front-door and walked in to me. 
fluttermg like a seared bird. There was a feeling of deadly chokmg at my) 
throat, of mortal sickness at my stomach. My tongue in an instait had become). 
stiff and parched—iny jaw locked—iny eyes fixed m their sockets, and from the 


id hardly have been wonderful if he had deliberately undone 


Contound the Keepers ! 


| Not one of them, Upper or Under, even looked into the room. For any help 


rush of blood seemed looking through a reddish mist, whilst within my head a/ to me, they might as well have becu keeping sheep, or turnpikes, or little farms, 


whizzing noise struck up that rendered me utterly incapable of thought or com- 
prehension. Such, as far as J ean recollect, was my condition, and which, from 


the symptoms, | should say, was very similar to a combined attack of apoplexy 
and paralysis. 
This state, however, did not last. At first, every lunb and joint had suddenly 


stiffened, rigid as cast on ; my very flesh, with the blood im its veins, had con- 


~ ge mio marble: but after a few seconds, the muscles as abruptly relaxed, 
the jomts gave way, the blood thawed and seemed escaping trom the vessels, 
the substance of my body seemed losing its solidity, and with an mexpressible 
sense of its imbecility, I felt as it my whole frame would fall in a shapeless 
mass on the foor 

The ger, m the interim, having gained the door, had crouched down—cat- 
like—his back curved inwards, lis face between his fore-paws, and with his 
glarmg eyeballs steadily fixed on mine, was creeping on his belly by half-inches 


or the King’s peace—or keeping the Keep at Windsor, or editing the Keep- 
lisake '—or Selene the London Sweeps and Jack-in-the-Green to keep May 
|Day ! 
| Oh! what a pang, sharp as tiger's tooth could inflict, shot through my heart 
{jas I remembered that date with all its cheerful and fragrant associations—sights, 
jiand scents, and sounds so cruelly different to the object before my eyes, the 


| odour m my nostrils, the noise in my ears ! 


|| How I wished myself under the hawthorns, or even on them—how I yearned 


/to be on a village-green, with or without a Maypole; but why do I speak of 


llsuch sweet localities ! 

| Mayday as it was, and sweep as I was not, I would willingly have been up 
ithe foulest flue in London, cleansing it gratis. Fates that had formerly seemed 
black and hard, now looked white and mild in comparison with my own. The 
| gloomest things, the darkest misfortunes, even unto negro-slavery shone out, 


towards ime, his tail ineanwhile working from side to side belund him, and as it! lke the holiday sooterkins—with washed faces. 


were seu/ling hum on 

In another moment this movement ceased, the tail straightened itself out, ex- 
cept the tip, which turned up, and became nervously agitated, a warning as cer- 
tain as the like signal from an enraged rattlesnake. 

There was no time to be lost. A providential imspiration, a direct whisper, 
as it were, froin heaven, reminded me of the empty cage, and suggested, with 


lightuing rapidity, that the same massive bars which had formerly kept the Man! 


| opening and shutting his jaws, and licking his 


My own case was getting desperate. ‘The Tiger enraged by his failures, was 


{ifurious, and kept up an incessant tretful grumble—sometimes deepening into a 


1] 
| growl, or rising almost inte a shriek—wlule again and again he tried the bars, or 


||swept for me with his claws. Lunch-time it was plain had come, and an appe- 


jute along with it, as appeared by his efforts to get at me, as well as his frequently 
ips, in fact making a sort of Bar- 
jmecidal feast ou me betorehaud. 


Eater within, might now keep him out In another instant | was within the: The effect of this mock mastication on my nerves was inexpressibly terrible 


den, had pulled to the door, and shot the heavy belt. The ‘Tiger foiled by the) 


suddenness of this unexpected maneeuvre, immediately rose trom his couchant 
position, and after violently lashing each tlank with his tail, gave vent to his dis- 


satisfaction ma prolonged inward grumble, that sounded hike distant thunder. 
But he did noi long deliberate on his course - to my imfinite horror, [ saw him), 


approach the den, where rearing on his hind legs, in the attitude the heralds call 
rampant, he gave a tremendous roar, which made my blood curdile. and then 
resting his fore-paws ou the front of the cage, with his huge, hideous face press- 
ed against the bars, he stared at mea long, long, long stare, with two red fiery 
eyes, that alternately gloomed and sparkled like burnmg coals. 

“And didn’t the ‘Tiger, sir, poke his great claws, sir, into the cage, sir, and 


pick you out, sir, bit by bit, sir, between the bar !”’ 

Patience, my dear little tellow, patience. Since the Creation, perhaps, a Man} 
and a Wild Beast, literally changmg places, were never before placed in such) 
an anomalous position» and in these days of dulness, and a dearth of dramatic. 


novelties, having furnished so very original and striking a situation, the Reader! | 


ought to be allowed a little time to enjoy it. 

twas now my turn to know and understand how Time “ travels in divers, 
paces with divers persons.” ‘Ye feel how the precious stuff that life is made of) 
might be drawn out, like fine gold, into incouceivable lengths. ‘To learn the! 
extreme duration of minims and seconds, and possible “ last moments” of ex-! 
istence—the practicability of living ages, as in dreams, between one vital pulsa- 
tion and another ! 

Oh those interminable and mvaluable intervals between breath and breath ! 

How shal! I deseribe——by what gigantic scale can { give a notion of the enor- 
mous expansion of the ordmary fractions of time, when marked on a Dial of the 
World's circumference by the Shadow of death ! 

Methinks while that horrible face, and those red, fiery eyes were gazing at 
me, Pyramids nught have been built-—Babylons founded —Empires established 
—Royal Dynasties have risen, ruled, and fallen—yea, even that other Planets, 
might have fulfilled their appoited eyeles from Creation to Destruction, during} 
those nominal minutes which by their immense span seemed actually to be pre-| 
paring me for Eternity. 

In the mean tume the tiger kept his old position in front of the cage, without! 
making any attempt to get at me. He could have no fear of my getting out to) 
eat Aum, and as to his devourmy ime, having recently breakfasted on a shin of 
beef he seemed in no hurry for a second meal, knowmg perfectly well, that. 
whenever he might feel melined to lunch, lie had me ready for it, as it were, in) 
his safe. 

Thus the beast continued with intolerable perseverance to stare in upon me.) 
who, crouched up ai the further corner of the den, had only to await his plea- 
sure or displeasure. Once or twice, indeed, | tned to call out for help, but the! 
sound died in my throat, and when at length | succeeded, the tiger, whether to! 
drown my voice, or from sympathy, set up such a roar at the same tune, and 
this he did so repeatedly, that convinced of the futility of the experimen, | 
abandoned myself in silence to my fate. Its crisis was approaching. If he had 
no hunger for food the savage had an appetite for revenge, and soon showed) 
himself disposed, cat-like, to sport with his vietii, and torment him a little by! 
exciting his terror. I have said cat-like, but there seemed something more su- 
pernaturally ingenious in the cruelty of his proceedings. He certainly inade 
faces at me, twisting his grim features with the most fnghtful contortions—es- 
pecially his mouth,—drawing back his lips so as to show his teeth—then smack- 
ing them, or licking them with his tongue—of the roughness of which "e occa- 
sionally gave me a hint by rasping it agamst the iron bars. But theClimax ot 
his malice was to come. Strange as it may seem, he absolutely widhes at me, 
not a mere feline blink at excess of hight, but a sigmiticant, knowmg wink, and 
then inflating his cheeks, puffed into my face a long, hot breath, smelling, most 
ominously, of raw flesh ! 

“The horrid wretch! why he scemed to know what he was about like a 
Christian !”’ 

Yes, madam—or, at any rate like an inhuman human being. But, before 
long, he evidently grew tired of such mere pastime. His tail—that index of 
mischief—resumed its activity, swinging and flourishing in the air, with a thump 
every now and then on lus flank, as if he were beating ume with it to some 
Tiger’s March in his own head. At last it dropped, and at the same instant 
thrusting one paw between the bars he tried by an experimental semicircular 
sweep, whether any part of me was within his reach. He took nothing, how- 
ever, by his motion, but his talons so nearly brushed my knees, that a change of 

ture became mnperative. ‘The deu was too low to allow of my standing up, 
so that the only way was to lie down on my side, with my back against that of 
the cage—of course making myself as much like a bas-relief as possible. 

Fortunately, my coat was closely buttoned up to the throat, for the hitch of 
a claw in a lappel would have been fatal: as it was, the paw of the brute, in 
some of its sweeps, came within two inches of my person. Foiled in this fish- 
ing for me, he then struck the bars, seratun, but they were too massive, and too 
well imbedded in their sockets, to break, or bend, or give way. Nevertheless, 


'—as the awful rehearsal of a real tragedy. Besides from a correspondence of 
imagination, I seemed actually to feel m my flesh and bones every bite he simu- 
lated, and the consequent agonies. Oh, horrble—horrible—hornble ! 
_ “Hornble, mdeed! [I wonder you did not faint !” 
Madam, I dared not. All my vigilance was too necessary to preserve me 
from those dangerous snatches, se often made suddenly as if to catch me off 
lmy guard. Jt was far more likely that the brain overstrained by such intense 
excitement, would give way, and dmve me by sume frantic unpulse—a maniac 
\—into those foamy jaws. 
_ Still bolt, and bar, and reason, retained its place. But alas! if even the mind 
‘remained firm, the physical energies might fail. So long as I could maintain 
my position, as sull and a@s stiff as a corpse, my life was comparatively safe : 
‘but the necessary effort was almost beyond the power of human nature, and 
certainly could not be loug protracted—the jomts and sinews must relax, and 
then— 
- Mereiful Heaven !—the erisis just alluded to was fast approaching, for the 
lovertashed muscles were gradually give, give, giving—when suddenly there 
was a peculiar ery from some animal in the inner room. The Tiger answered 
it with a yell, and, as if reminded of some hated obyect—at least as obnoxious 
iv him as myself—instantly dropped from the cage, and made one step towards 
the spot But he stopped short—turning his face again to the cage, to which 
ue would probably have returned but for a repetition of the same cry. The 
Higer answered it as before with a yell of detiance, and bounded off through 
the door, into the next chamber, whence growls, roars, and shrieks of bratal 
rage soon announced that some desperate combat had commenced. 
‘The uproar alarmung the Keepers, they rushed im, when springing from the 
jeage with equal alaerity, I rushed out; and while the men were securing the 
‘Tiger, secured myself by running home to my house in the Adelphi, at a rate 
jnever attained before or since 
| Nor did Tune, who “travels in divers paces with divers persons "’ ever go at 
‘so extraordinary a rate—for slowness—as he had done with me. On consult- 
ing iny wateh, the Ave which | had passed in the Tiger's Den must have been 
jsome sixty minutes! 
And so ended, Courteous Reader, the Longest Hour in my Life ! 
SOMETHING CHEAP. 
‘There’s not a cheaper thing on earth, 
Nor yet one half so dear ; 
“Lis worth more than distinguish’d birth, 
Or thousands gain’d a year : 
It lends the day a new delight ; 


“Tis virtue’s firmest shield ; 
And adds more beauty to the mght 


‘Than all the stars may yield. 
It maketh poverty content— 


‘To sorrow whispers peace ; 
It is a gift from heaven sent 
For mortals to increase. 
It meets you with a smile at morn, 
It lulls you to repose— 
A flower for peer and peasant born, 
An everlasting rose. 
A charm to banish grief away, 
To snatch the frown from care ; 
‘Turn tears to smiles, make dulness gay— 
Spread gladness every where ; 
And yet ‘tus cheap as summer-dew, 
That gems the hily's breast ; 
A talisman for love, as true 
As ever man possest. 
As smiles the rainbow through the cloud 
When threat’ning storm begins— 
As music ‘mid the tempest loud, 
That still its sweet way wins— 
As springs an arch across the tide, 
Where waves conflicting foam,— 
So comes this seraph to our side, 
This angel of our home. 


What may this wondrous spirit be, 
With power unheard before— 
This charm, this bright divinity ' 
Good temper—nothing more ! 
Good temper !—'tis the choicest gift 
That woman homeward brings ; 
And can the poorest peasant li 


J felt far from safe. There was such a diabolical sagacity in the Beast’s pro- 


To bliss unknown to kings. Swain, 
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SIEGE AND FALL OF SARAGOSSA. 


(The affairs of the Peninsula had been looking gloomy for some time The 


successes of the French, the retreat of Corunna, and various other circum- | 


stances, tended to depress the hope of success to the patriot cause in Spam aud 
Portugal. Napoleon had been greatly successful in the north and cast , he 
had formed a nation of soldiers, and the military ardour throughout the empire 
was atits height. But England is not the country where the hand is just: put 
to the plough and then loosened. ‘There was exhibited in her government a 
noble and stern determination to proceed in the good cause which had been au- 
spiciously commenced, and which it was confidently believed might be revived. 
A treaty, offensive and defensive, was entered into between England and 
Spain ; treaties also were entered into by England with Sweden, and with 
Turkey, thus providing for tranquillity at two great extremes of Europe. The 
command of the Spanish expedition was given to Sir Arthur Wellesley, early 
in 1809, but the fall of Saragossa, which ts described in the following article, 
took place before his arrival in Spain with the new succours. ] 

Saragossa was the first place of note which was threatened by the French 
arms. The veinity of that place to the frontier of the empire, its commanding 
situation on the banks of the Ebro, the valour ofits inhabitants, and the renown 
which they had acquired by the successful issue of the last siege, all conspired 
to render its early reduction a matter of the highest interest to the Emperor 
After the disastrous issue of the battle of Tude'a, Palafox, with about fifteen 
thousand regular troops, had thrown himself into that city ; but their number was 
soon augmented to thirty thousand, by the stragglers who had taken refuge 
there after that rout, to whom were soon joined fifteen thousand armed but un- 
cisciplined peasants, monks and mechanics. The enthusiasm of this motley 
“crowd was inconceivable it recalled, inthe nineteenth century, the days of 
Numantia and Saguntum. The citizens of the town were animated by the 
spirit of democratic freedom ; the peasants of the country by that of devout 
enthusiasm ; the monks by religious devotion ; the soldiers by former glory— 
all by patriotic fervour. By a stugular combination of circumstances, but which 
frequently occurred during the Spanish war, the three great principles which 
agitated mankind,—the spirit of religion, the fervour of equality, the glow of 
patriotism,—were all called mto action at the same tune, and brought to con- 
spire to stimulate one common resistance ; aud thence the obstinate defence of 
Saragossa and its deathless fame. 

The defences of the place had been considerably strengthened since the for- 
mer siege. ‘The weak or ruined part of the wall had been repaired, additional! 
parapets erected in the most exposed situations, the suburbs included in new 
fortifications, barriers and trenches drawn across the principal streets, and the 
houses loopholed ; so that, even if the rampart were surmounted, a formidable 
resistance might be anticipated in the imterior of the town. General Doyle, of 
the English service, had, ever since the termination of the first siege, been in- 


| 


defatigable in his efforts to strengthen the place; a large quantity of Finglish)) 


muskets were distributed among the inhabitants ; ammunition, stores, and pro- 
visions, were provided in abundance ; the solid construction of the storehouses 
diminished to a considerable degree the chances of a successful bombardment ; 
and one hundred and eighty guns distributed on the ramparts gave token of a 


confidence of the Arragonese in the strength of the ramparts of Saragossa, the) 


muc hmore serious resistance than on the last memorable occasion. Such was the 
unconquerable spirit of its garrison, and the all-powerful protection of our Lady 
of the Pillar, that, on the approach of the French troops to invest the town, 
the peasants from all quarters flocked into it, burning with ardour, an undaunted 
in resolution, so as to swell its defenders to fifty thousand men, but bringing 
with them, as into Athens when besieged by the Lacedemonians, the seeds of 
a contagious malady, which amongst its now crowded dwellings spread with 
alarming rapidity and in the end proved more fatal even than the sword of the 
enemy. 

Palafox exercised an absolute authority over the city, and sueh was the pa- 
triotic ardour of the inhabitants, that all his orders for the public defence were 
obeyed without a moment’s hesitation, even though invelying the sacrifice of 
the most valuable property, or dearest attachments of the people. If a house 
in the neighbourhood was required to be demolished to make way for the fire of| 
was the order given than the proprietor himself levelled it 
with the ground. The shady groves, the delicious gardens in which the citizens 
so much delighted, fell before the axe: in a few days the accumulated wealth 
of centuries Rinegeand in the environs of the town before the breath of pa- 
triotism. Palafox’s provident care extended to every department ; his spirit 
animated every rank: but such was the ardour of the people, that their volun- 
tary supplies anticipated every requisition, and amply provided for the imultitude 
now accumulated within the walls ; terror was summoned to the aid of loyalty, 
and the fearful engmes of popular power, the scafluld and the gallows, were 


erected on the public square, where some unhappy wretches, suspected of a}; 


leaning to the enemy, were indignantly executed. 

To attack a town defended by fifty thousand armed men, animated with such 
a spirit, was truely a formidable undertaking; but the forces which Napoleon 
put at the disposal of his generals were adequate to the enterprise. ‘Two strong 
corps, numbering together nearly fifty thousand combatants, present with the 
— were placed under the command of the Marshals Moncey and Mortier ; 

the operations of the siege began in good earnest in the middle of December. 
The fortified outpost of Torrero was carried after a slight resistance, the garri- 
son having withdrawn into the town; but an assault, two days afterwards, upon 
the suburb in the same quarter, though at first successful, was finally repulsed 
with great slaughter by Palafox, who hastened to the menaced point, and, by 
his example, powerfully contributed to restore the day. An honourable capitu- 
lation was then proposed by Mortier, accompanied with the intimation that 
Madrid had fallen, and the English were retiring before Napoleon to their ships ; 
but even this disheartening intelligence had no effect upon the resolution of the 
brave governor, who replied, that if Madrid had fallen, it was because it had 
been sold, but that the ramparts of Saragossa were still untouched, and he 
would bury himself and his soldiers under its ruins rather than capitulate. Des- 
pairing now of effecting an accommodation, the French marshals completed the 
investment of the town on both sides of the river, and the parallels bemg now 
considerably advanced, a powerful fire was opened on the walls, especially on 
the convents of the Augustines, the Capuchins, and Santa Eugracia, the only 
structures resembling bastions in their whole circumference. 

Marshal Junot arrived and took the command of the besieging force on the 
2d January, and every day and night thereafier was signalized by bloody com- 
bats. Sorties were daily attempted by the Spanish troops, and sometimes with 
success ; but, in spite of all their efforts, the progress of the besiegers was sen- 
sible, and, by the middle of January, almost al! the fortified posts outside the 
ram; had fallen into their hands. The feeble parapet of the wall was soon 
levelled by the French cannon ; and the heroic Rare gunners had no defence! 


but bags of earth, which the citizens replaced as fast as they were shattered by 
the enemy's shot, and their own unconquerable courage. 7 he tete-du-pont of 


the Huerba was carried with very little loss, and though the bridge itself wa 
‘blown up by the besieged, the enemy made their way across the stream, and, 
from fifty-five pieces of heavy cannon, thundered on the feeble rampart which, 
‘in this place, was so dilapidated as to give way after a few hours’ battering. 
|But, mean-while, the Spaniards were not idle. Not only was every inch of 
iground resolutely contested, and the most extraordinary means taken to keep 
up the spirit of the besieged ; the report was spread by the generals, and gained 
implicit credence, that the Emperor had been defeated, several of the marshals 
‘killed, and that Don Franciseo Palafox, brother to the commander-in-chief, was 
japproaching with a powerful army to raise the siege. In truth, Don Philippe 
\Perena, a guerrilla leader, had succeeded in drawing together six thousand 
jpeasants, with whom he kept the field in Arragon, and disquieted the rear of 
ithe French army ; and, although neither the number nor composition of this 
force wassuch as to give them any serious alarm, the knowledge of its existence 
lhad a surprising effect in supporting the efforts of the besieged, who now stood 
imuch in need of such encouragement, from the crowded condition of the popu- 
Jation shut up within the narrow cirele of the old walls, aud the fearful ravages 
which contagious maladies were making among an indigent and suffermg mult)- 
‘tude, driven into crowded cellars to avoid the terrible and incessant fire of the 
jenemy’s bombs and cannon shot. 

Matters were in this state when Marshal Lannes arrived, intrusted by Na- 
‘poleon, who was dissatisfied with the progress made, with the general direc- 
‘on of the siege, and the command of both the corps employed i its prose- 
cution. The influence of his master-mind speedily appeared m the mereased 
‘energy of the attacks, and more thorough co-operation of the troops engaged 
un the undertaking. Several nocturnal sorties attempted by the Spaniards to 
jretard their progress towards the convent of Santa Pugracta, which itselt 
\formed a promiment part of the wall towards the river, having failed to stop 
the besiegers, an assault on that quarter was ordered by Marshal Lannes on 
the 27th at neon. ‘Two practicable breaches had been made in that quarter , 
and a third nearer the centre of the town, in the convent of Santa Eugracia. 
‘The tolling of the great bell of the new tower warned the Saragossans of the 
approach of the enemy, and all instantly hastened to the post of danger. 
‘Hardly had they arnmved when the assaulting columns appeared at the 
breaches, vast crowds of daring men issued from the trenches, and with loud 
shouts rushed on to the attack. Such was the vigour of the assault, that, 
jatter a hard struggle, the French, though twice repulsed, at length succeeded 
un making themselves masters of the convent of St. Joseph; while, in the 
centre, the attacking column on Santa Eugracia, after reaching the summit of 
ithe breach, was hurled headlong to its foot by a gallant effort of the ~ om 
soldiers. Returning again, however, with redoubled vigour to the charge, 
they not only penetrated im, but made themselves masters of the adjommg con- 
jvent, where, m-spite of the efforts of the besieged to dispossess them, they 


maintained themselves till evening. All night the toesin rang incessantly 


ito call the citizens to the scene of danger, and devoted crowds rushed with in- 
idomitable courage to the very mouth of the enemy’s guns; but though they 
fought from every house and window, with the most desperate resolution, thev 
‘could not drive the assailants fromthe posts they had won 

| The walls ef Saragossa had now gone to the ground, and an ordmary garri- 


json, having lost its military defences, would never have thought of prolonging 
ithe contest. But the valour of the inhabitants remained; and from the ruins 
‘of all regulated or acknowledged modes of defence, emerged the redoubtable war- 
fare of the people. On the very next day, the commander of their engineers, 
[San Genis, a man of equal professional skill and resolution, fell on the battery 
lof Palafox. ‘Though his manners were gentle, yet he had the true spirit of a 
lsoldier, and often said, “It is needless ever to cite me to a council of war mi 
‘which there is to be a question of capitulating : my vpinion is, we can, under 
all circumstances, defend ourselves.” The French chief of Engineers, La 
‘Coste, a young man of similar acquirements and valour, perished at the same 
‘time ; but the loss of their skilled talents was now of little moment ; the dread- 
iful war from house to house had commenced, in which individual courage mare 
than directing talent was required. No sooner was it discovered that the enemy 


thad effected a lodgment within the walls, than the people assembled in crowds 
|m every house and building near the structures which they occupied, and kept 
lup so incessant a fire on the assailants, that for some days Lannes deemed it 


inot advisable to provoke an open combat, but to confine his efforts to strength- 
jening the posts he had won, and preparing the way for further progress by the 
‘more certain methods of sap and mine. Meantime the passions of the people 
‘were roused to the very highest pitch by the dread of treason, or any accom- 
intodation with the enemy ; and popular vehemence, overwhelming all the re- 
\straints of law or order, sacrificed, almost every night, persons to the blind sus- 
'picions of the multitude, who were found hanging m the morning on gallows 
erected im the Cosso and market place. 

| The enemy’s efforts were directed chiefly against the convents of San Au- 
gustin and Santa Monaca, and a breach having been effected in their walls, 
\they were carried by assault , but the assailants, having endeavoured, after ° 
this success, to penetrate into the principal street ef the Cosso, were repulsed 
iwith great slaughter. Every house, every room, in the quarters where the at- 
tack was going on with most vehemence, became the theatre of mortal combat ; 
as the original assailants and defenders were killed or wounded others were 
‘hurried forward to the spot; the dead and the dying lay heaped upon each 
lother, to the height of several feet above the ground ; but mounting on this 
ighastly pile, the undaunted foemen still maintained the fight for hours to- 
igether, with such obstinacy, that ne progress could be made on either side ; and 
not unfrequently, while still fast locked m the deadly struggic, the whole, dead, 
dying, and combatants, were together blown inte the au, by the explosion of 
‘the mmes beneath Yet even these awful catastrophes were turned by the 
besieged to their advantage ; the ruined walls afforded no protection to the 
French soldiers ; and, from the adjoining wmdows, the Arragonese marksmen 
‘brought down, with unerring aim, every hostile figure that appeared among the 
jruins. Taught by these dangers, the French engineers diminished the ch 

of powder in their mines, so as to blow up the inside of the houses only, with- 
out throwing down the external walls ; and m these half!-ruined edifices, they 
maintained themselves, and pushed on fresh mines and attacks. Still, how- 
ever, the convents and churches remaimed in the hands of the Spaniards ; and, 
as long as these massy structures were garrisoned by their undaunted t 

the progress of the French was not only extremely slow, but liable to continual 
disaster from the salles, often successful, of the besieged, and the counter- 
mines with which they thwarted the progress of their subterraneous attacks. 
Disheartened by this murderous, and apparently interminable warfare, which 
continued without intermission night and day, forthree weeks, the French sol- 
diers began to murmur at their lot; they almost despaired of conquering a city 
where every house was defended like a citadel, where every street could be won 
only by torrents of blood, and victory was attained only by destruction ; the 
jwounded, the sick, had fearfully thinned their rank; and that depression was 


apidly spreading amongst them, which is so-often the forerunner of the great 
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est calamities. “‘ Scarce a fourth of the town,” said they, “is won, and we) On the following day at noon, twelve thousand men, for the most pale, ema- 
are already exhausted. We must wait for reinforcements, or we shall all perish ciated, and livid in hue, marched out, and having surrendered their arms, which 
among these ruins, which will become our own tombs, before we can force the ‘they had hardly strength left to hold, to their courageous enemies, were sent 
last of these fanatics from the last of their dens.”’ _| into the besiegers’ camp, where they received the rations of which they stood 

But, while depression was thus paralysing the arn of the besiegers, the mi-,so much in need. ‘The French troops then marched into the town ; and never 
series of the besieged were incomparably greater. The incessant shower of had such a spectacle before been exhibited in modern times. Six thousand 
bombs and cannon-balls which fell upon the town, had for a month past obliged dead bodies still lay unburied in the streets, among the fragments of buildings, 
the whole inhabitants, not actually combating, to take refuge in the cellars ;) or around the churches; half the houses were in ruins ; infants were striving in 
and the close continement of so vast a multitude in these narrow and gloomy, vain to get nutrient from their dying mothers ; from the vaults and subter- 
abodes, joined to the failure of provisions, and mental depression springing from, raneous rooms a few squalid persons of both sexes, like ghosts, were issuing, 
the unbounded calamities with which they were surrounded, induced a terrible drawing the corpses, hardly distinguishable, save by their stillness, from the 
fever, which was now making the most dreadful ravages. What between the persons who bore them ; the pestilence spread almost visibly from those living 
devastations of the epidemic, and the sword of the enemy, several thousands, charnel-houses, alike on friend and foe around. F ifty-four thousand human be- 
in the middle of February, were dying every day ; room could not be found in} |ings had perished during the siege, of whom only six thousand were killed by 
the charnel-houses for such a multitude of bodies ; and the living and dead were) the sword or tire of the enemy; the awful plague had carried off the rest. Six- 
shut up together m these subterraneous abodes, while the roar of artillery, the) teen thousand sick, for the most part in a dying state, encumbered the town 
explosion of mines, the crash of falling houses, the flames of conflagration, and!'when hostilities ceased, and filled every quarter with wo. The French had 
the alternate shouts and cries of the combatants, shook the city night and day) |three thousand killed and twelve thousand wounded during the struggle. Fifty 
without intermission above their head. Happy those who expired amidst this| days of open trenches had been borne by a town defended by nothing but a 
scene of unutterable woe! yet even they bequeathed with their last breath to|'single wall; half that time the contest had continued with more than forty 
the survivors the most solemn injunctions to continue to the last this uparalleled| thousand besiegers after that fecble defence had fallen, and the town, in a m- 
struggle ; and from these dens of the living and the dead issued daily crowds) litary sense, was taken. ‘Thirty-three thousand eannon-shot, and sixteen thou- 
of warriors, attenuated, indeed, and livid, but who maintained with unconquer-|)sand bombs, had been thrown into the place: yet at the close of the siege the 
able resolution a desperate resistance. But human nature, even in its most ex-| assailants were only masters of a fourth of the town, thirteen convents and 
alted mood, cannot go beyond a certain point: Saragossa was about to fall : but! churches had been taken, but forty remained to be forced. It was domestic 
she was to leave a wame immortal, like Numantia or Saguntum, in the annals off pestilence, not foreign arms, which subdned Saragossa. Modern Europe has 
mankind. * | not so memorable a siege to recount ; and to the end of the world, even after 

Marshal Lannes, unshaken by the murmurs of his troops, was indefatigable in| Spain and France have sunk before the waves of time, and all the glories of 
his endeavours to prosecute the siege to a successful issue. He pointed out to! modern Europe have passed away, it wil! stand forth, in undecaying lustre, a 
them, with justice, that the losses of the besieged greatly exceeded their own,|\monument of heroic devotion, which will thr] the hearts of the brave and the 
and that, even if the fierceness of their defence should continue uuabated, their generous throughout every succeeding age. 
destruction might speedily ensue from the united ravages of famine and pesti- | — 
lence. Meantime, imtelligenee arnved of the evacuation of Galicia by the’! THE IRISH SKETCH BOOK, 

English, and various successes in other parts of Spain; and these advices hay-|) By Mr. M. A.‘Titmarsh. With numerous Engcayings. 2 vols. Chapman & Hall. 
ing somewhat elevated their spirits, a general assault took place on the 18th on) Reaper, you know Titmarsh' “ Excellent well, he’s a fishmonger.”” Then 
both banks of the Ebro. The division Gazan burst with irresistible violence) there is no necessity for prologizing coucernmg him, further than to say, that 
mto the suburb on the left bank, which the Spaniards had hitherto held ; and, he has been pencillmy and penning it m Ireland, and that here are the results. 
pushing on to the convent of St. Lazan, which stood on the water's edge, after! We always perfer, when awe can, to let authors speak for themselves ; just inter- 
a bloody repulse, made good their entrance through an enormous breach which! culating a word or so, here and there, of criticism or comment, as necessity or 
their artillery had made m its walls. ‘This important acquisition rendered the! whnn may suggest ; so let us e’en to it at once, “hke French faleoners.”” 
suburb no longer tenable ; and its brave defenders were forced to retreat across!) First, then, as to the choice of subject, thus sayeth Mr. Titmarsh :— 

the bridge into the town. Part effected their object, amidst a terrific tire of “The little tour we have just been taking has been performed, not only by 
grape, bombs, and musket-shot, which raked them on both sides in rashing) myriads of the * car-drivingest, tay-drinkmg, say-bathingest people in the world,’ 
through the perilous defile ; the remainder, to the number of fiftecn hundred,| the mbabitants of the city of Dublm, but also by all the tourists who have come 
after vainly endeavouring to cut their way through the dense masses of the!!to discover this country for the benefit of the English nation. ‘ Look here 
enemy, were surrounded, and, having exhausted their ammunition, were made) says the ragged-bearded genius of a guide, at the Seven Churches ; ‘ This is 
prisoners. ‘This was a fatal blow to the Spaniards. Fifty pieces of heavy ar-) the spot which Mr. Henry Inglis particularly admired, and said it was exactly 
tillery, placed in the abandoned suburb, played across the Ebro on the defence-| like Norway. Mauny's the song i've heard Mr. Sam Lover sing here—a plea- 
less houses on the quay, and soon laid them in ruins. Belore the besieged! sant gentleman entirely. Have you seen my picture that’s becn taken off in 
could recover from their consternation, Lannes commenced a furious assault on) Mrs. Hatl’s book? all the strangers know me by it, though it makes me much 
the monastery of the ‘l'rmity, near the University; and, after a vain attempt to) cleverer than Lam.’ Sinilar tales has he of Mr. Barrow, and the transatlantic 
carry it by open force, the assailants succeeded mm making good their entrance Wills, and ot Crofton Croker, who las been everywhere.” 

during the confusion occasioned by the explosion of a petard At the same!) ‘The above althougl: referring only to a description of two day's tour in Wick- 
time, a mine, charged with sixteen hundred pounds of powder, exploded with a! low, 1s strictly appleable to the whole work. treland has been served up in 
terrific shock near the Comic Theatre, and six mimes had been ron under the) more ways than Frenchmen dress eggs, and has been discussed by more varie- 
street of the Cosse, each of which were charged with three thousand pounds of} ties of the species “ Traveller,’ than have becn enumerated by Sterne ; so that 
powder, more than sufficient to lay all that part of the enty in ruins, and! we were a little out of temper with the author on taking up his book ; but a few 
expose naked and defenceless all those quarters which were still held by the! ‘chapters sufficed to satisfy us that if Ireland be one, temper and disposition are 
patriots manttold ; and that all shivering in unrepaled nakedness, as the green island 

Happily it was not necessary to have recourse to that extremity. Palafox,| stands, objectivly, (or, as Hibernia herself would say.) “ on the floor of the crea- 

who, trom the commencement of the siege, had discharged with heroic resolu-| tion,’’—subjectivly, and “im the mind’s eye,” she may have as large a ward- 
tion the duties of a commander-m-chief, and, though laid prostrate ior vearly a) robe of parti-coloured suits of clothing as would establish a masquerade ware- 
month by the prevailing epidemic, still held the keys of the city im his grasp,) house,—as many as there are eyes to see, and minds to reflect ; why not, there- 
now perceived that further resistance was fruitless. His brother, Don Fran-| fore, Titmarsh with the rest’ No ene indeed, has more subjectivity (we thank 
cisco Palafox, had not oniv been unable to throw succours into the place, but) thee, Germany, for teaching us the word,) in his own way; and that way is 
had been driven off to a distance, and the troops dispatched against hum had! pleasant.—coarse now and agam, but honest and kindly on the whole ; above 
returned to remfuree the besieging host; the malignant fever daily made great)/all, free from hypocrisy. In the very outset he falls foul of an established cant, 
of the former remamed capable of bearing arms, and the latter were di-| of the black cap; and from this vice, illustrated by a flourish of the Chief Jus- 
minished in a still greater proportion; there were neither hospitals for the tice, Mr. Titmarsh elaborates an additional argument against capital punish- 
thousands of sick who crowded the city, vor medicines for their relief. Inj ments, worth listening to :— 

these circumstances, this noble chief, who was so reduced by fever as to be an-|i “ Long ere this is printed, for instance, Byrne and Woods have been hanged : 
able any longer to bear the burden of the command, and yet knew that as soon) sent *to face their God,’ as the Chief Justice says, ‘ with the weight of their 
as the ascendant of his character was no longer felt, the resistance could net be} victim's blood upon them,’—a just observation ; and remember that it is we who 
prolo; , took the rosolution to send his aide-de-camp to Lannes to negotiate send them. Jt is trae that the judge hopes Heaven will have mercy u 

r a capitulation. ie terms he contended for were, that the garrison should! their souls, but are such recommendations o icular wei ause 
fo pitulat The t ! tended f , that the garrison should! ‘th Is, but h dat f particul ght bec t 
march out with the honours of war, and be allowed to retire to the nearest!\come trom the bench’ Psha! If we go on killing people without giving them 
Spanish army ; but these proposals were, of course, rejected, and Lannes, at, time to repent, let us at least give up the cant of praying for their souls” salva- 
first would only consent to protect the women and children. Don Pedro Ric, tion. We find a man drowning in a well, shut the lid upon him, heartily pray 
who, in the name of the Junta of Saragossa, was intrusted with the negotiation,! that he may get out. Sin has hold of him, as the two roffians of Laffan yonder, 
replied with great spirit, “ ‘That would be delivering us to the mercy of the! and we stand aloof, and hope that he may escape. Let us give up the cere- 
enemy ; if that be the case, Saragossa will continue to defend herself, for she|'mony of condolence, and be honest like the witness [who apathetically witness- 
has still weapons, ammunition, and, above all, arms.” Fearful of driving toed the murder}, and say,‘ Let him save himself or not, it's no business of 
desperation a body of men of whose prowess he had recently had such 

f, the French marshal, upon this, agreed to a capitulation, by which it was|' ‘This bol@ piece of criticism was suggested by a newspaper report of the 
stipulated that the garrison should march out the following morning with the) judge's charge ; and we should have begun, by stating that the author, on his 
honours of war, and be marched as prisoners of war into France ; the officers) arnval at Dublin, had taken up the journals of the morning in search of Irish 
retaining their swords, horses, and baggage, and the soldiers their knapsacks ;| characteristics to direct his future inquiries. For this purpose he goes at once 
that private property and public worship should be respected, and the armed) to the advertisements — 
peasants dismissed. Situated as the besieged were, these terms could not be|| “ The most active advertisers are the schoolmasters * * * * Ofall 
regarded but as eminently favourable, and an endurmg monument of their! /these announcements that of Madame Shanahan (a delightful name) is perhaps 
heroic constancy ; but such was the spirit which still animated the a. that! the most brilliant. ‘To Parents and Guardians.—Paris.—Such parents and 
they murmured loudly at any capitulation, and it was with difficulty that the) guardians as may wish to intrust their children for education én its fullest extent 
rulmg junta prevented an insurrection during the night for the purpose of con-|ito Madame Shanahan, can have the advantage of being conducted to Paris by 
tinuing the contest till the last extremity. ‘her brother the Rev. J. P. O'Reilly, of Church-street Chapel,’ which admirable 
"© Such was the heroic spirit which animated the inhabitants, that it inspired even the) arr Ger carries the parents to Paris and leaves the children in Dublin.— 
softer sex to deeds of valour. Among these Augustina Zaragoza was peculiarly distin-) Ah, Madame, you may take a French title ; but your heart is still in your coun- 
She had moves courage the of — and you are to the fullest extent an Irishwoman still !” 

ormer siege, and she he again when enemy retu . 

my old, On returning to his hotel, a respectable, and, on the whole, comfortable 
friend.” Her husband being struck by a cannon ball as he served the battery, she calmly) house, the author is taken all aback at finding his bed-room window unprovided 
stepped into his place, and pointed the bo Hina he lay bleeding at her side. frequently she//with pulleys, and propped open with a hearth-broom (a common state of things in 
was tobe seen at the head of an assaulting party, wrapped in her cloak, sword in hand.) second-rate Irish houses). We wish we could give his vignette in illustration 


cheering on the soldiers to the discharge of theirduty. She was at length taken prisoner,| 
but being carried to the French hospital, and taken dangerously ill, she contrived to es-, Of the ingenious process ; but failing in that we present our readers with the 


cape. A female corps was formed to carry provisions and water to the combatants and! moral drain froin this eloguent bit of still life -— 
remove the wo , at the head of which was Donna Benita, a lady of rank. Severall! « A. | came up to it in the street, its appearance made me burst out laughing, 


in very much to the surprise of a ragged cluster of idlers lolling upon the steps 
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next door, * * * You don't see such windows commonly in respectable 
English inns—windows leaning gracefully upon hearth-brooms for support.— 
Look out of that window without the hearthbroom and it would cut your head 
off ; how the beggars would start that are always sitting on the steps next door ! 
Is it, prejudice that makes one perfer the English window, that relies on its own 
ropes and ballast (or lead if you like), and does not need to be propped by any fo- 
reign aid! or is this only a solitary instance of the kind, and are there no other 
apecimens in Ireland of the careless, dangerous, extravagant hearth-broom sys- 
tem 


ing those passages for notice that relate to manners and personalities, in which 
Titmarsh is ever at home, vigorous, rapid, and, above all, faithful. Here is a 
character by no means uncommon im country parts, and sketched con amore :— 
“And likewise, in the midst of this wild tract, a fellow met us who was 
trudging the road with a fish-basket over his shoulder, and who stopped the 
coach, hailing two of the gentlemen in it by name, both of whom seemed to be 
much am by his humour. He was a handsome rogue, a poacher, or sal- 
mon-taker, by profession, and presently poured eut such a flood of oaths, and 
made such a monstrous display of grinning wit and blackguardism, as | have 
never heard equalled by the best Billingsgate practitioner, and it would be more 
than useless to attempt to discribe. Blessings, jokes, and curses, trolled off 
the rascal’s lips with a volubility which caused his Irish audience to shout with 
laughter, but which were quite beyond a Cockney. It was a humour so purely 
national as to be understood by none but natives, I should think. J think i 
rather served to frighten than to amuse ; and I am not sure but that | looked 
out for a band of jocular cut-throats of his sort, to come up at a given guilaw, 
and playfully rob us all round. However, he went away quite peaceably, cal- 
ling down for the party the benediction of a great number of saints, who must 
have been somewhat ashamed to be addressed by such a rascal.”’ 
As a pendant, we give an Irish species of the genus gentleman, for all whose 
havings and sayings, as Isaac Mendoza would say, *‘ we will schwear :"— 
“There was [in an inn coffee room] a neat, handsome, correct young En- 
glish officer warming his slippers at the fire, and opposite him sate a worthy 
— with a glass of mingled ‘ materials,’ discoursing to hun in a very 
riendly and confidential way. * * * ‘The speaker was dressed im deep 
black, worn however with that degagé air peculiar to the votaries of Bacchus 
or that nameless god—oflspring of Bacchus and Ceres, who may have invent- 
ed the noble liquor called whiskey. It was fine to see the easy folds in which 
his neckcloth confined a shirt-collar, moist with the generous drops that trickled 
from the chin above,—its little per centage upon the punch. ‘There was a fine 


dashing black satin waistcoat that called for its share, and generously disdained) | 


to be buttoned. * * * * ‘Sur,’ says he, ‘as I was telling you before this 
gentleman come in (from Westport, | preshume, sir, by the mail; and my ser- 
vice to you !), the butchers in Chume te a at I live, and shall be hap- 
py to see you and give you a shake-down, acut of mutton, and the use of as 


good a brace of pointers as ever you shot over—the butchers say to me, when-|, 


ever I look in at their shops, and ask for a joint of meat—they say: * Take 
down that quarter o’ mutton, bey, rr’s No use weieuine rr for Mr. Bodkin. 
He can tell with an eye what's the weighs of it to an ounce!” And so, sir, | 
can ; and I'd make a bet to go into any market in Dublin, Tchume, Ballinasloe, 
where you please, and just by looking at the meat decide its weight.’ ” 

What follows is so “ rich and rare’’ that we must continue :— 

“ The honest gentleman proceeded with his personal memous ; and (with a 
charming modesty that authenticated his tale, while it interested his hearers 
for the teller) he called for a fresh tumbler, and began discoursing about horses. 
‘Them, I don’t know,’ says he, confessing the fact at once, ‘or, if Ido, I’ve 
been always so unlucky with thei that it’s as good as if I didn’t. To give you 


‘full-sized clergymen of these days—who would be sure to quarrel there for 
want of room, or for any other reason. ‘There must have been a dean no big- 
ger than Mr. More, and a chapter no bigger than that chapter in Tristram 
Shandy which does not contain a single word, and mere pop-guns of canons, 


and a beadle about as tall as Crofton Croker, to whip the little boys who were 


Our readers will poner that we spare them all mere local deseription, select- | 


playimg at taw (with peas) in the yard.” 

| Here is another pleasant hit of exaggeration, relative to Westport, one of the 
jremotest parts of the West of Ireland :— 

| “There was a long and handsome pier (which, no doubt, remains at this 
present minute), and one solitary cutter alongside it, which may or may not be 
there now. There were about three boats lying near the cutter lying alongside 
it and six sailors, with long shadows, lolling upon the pier. As forl the ware- 
houses, they are euormous ; and might accommodate, I should think, not only 
ithe trade of Westport, but of Manchester too. There are huge streets of these 
shouses, ten stories high, with cranes, owners’ names, &c., marked Wine Stores, 
|Flour Stores, Bonded ‘Tobacco Wareliouses, and so forth. The six sailors that 
jwere singing on the pier, no doubt are each admirals of as many fleets of a hun- 
jdred sail, that bring wines and tobaceo froin all quarters of the world to fill 
jthese enormous warehouses. ‘These dismal mausoleums, as vast as pyramids, 
jare the places were the dead trade of Westport hes burred—a trade that, in its 
jlifetime, probably was about as big as a mouse. Nor is this the first nor the 
prandaedih place to be seen im this country, which sanguine builders have ereeted 
accommodate au imaginary commerce. Millowners over-muill themselves, 
merchants over-wharehouse themselves, squires over-custie themselves, little 
tradesmen about Dublin and the cities over-villa and overgig themselves, and 
jwe hear sad tales about hereditary bondage aud the accursed tyranny of Eng- 
land.” 

| Every subject it is said, has two handles at the least, and heuce one benefit 
of a plurality of travelling authors for the same locality. Those who remember 
jsome former glowing deseription of the Trappists of Mount Meilleraic, will be 
ll prepared forthe ‘Titmarsh view of the same subject -— 

| “They have among themselves workmen to supply all their fragal wants, 
ghostly tailors and shoemakers, spiritual gardeners and bakers, working m 
silence, and serving Heaven after their way. If this reverend community, for 
fear of the opportunity of sinful talk choose to hold their tongues, the next thing 
will be to cut them out altogether, and so render the damages impossible—if, 
being men of education and intelligence, they incline to turn butchers and cob- 
blers, and smother their mtellects by base and hard menial labour; who knows 
but one day a sect may be more pious still, and reyecting even butchery and 
bakery as savouring too much of werldly convenience and pride, take to a wild- 
beast life at once? Let us concede that suffering, and imental and bodily de- 
ibasement, are the things most agreeable to Heaven, and there is no knowing 
where such Piety may stop. 1 was very glad we had not time to see the gro- 
ivelling place ; aud as for seeing shoes made or fields tilled by reverend ama- 
jteurs, we can find cobblers and ploughboys to do the work better. 
Notwithstanding the undeniable truth of this general remark, and notwith- 
|standing the equally undeniable truth, that there 1s nothing in the political eco- 
lnomy of the thing so very miraculous, that men possessing such resources should 
make a paradise ina desert,—writers of a more catholic spirit (we intend no 
lvillanous pun on the word,) would perhaps say, every man to his ltking,—-it 
isuch austerities amuse the parties, and relieve the mind from the “ perilous 
jstuff *’ that may be weighing on it, there is no great harm done ; aud better caleu- 
ators might add, that the example of useful industry set to a wild and miserable 
\population by these monks, has a money value, that may perhaps fully compen- 
jsate for the cost. The truth is, that Mr. Titmarsh, though an honest, is far 
from an unprejudiced man. A close observer, and often a shrewd reasoner, he 
lis still somewhat decided im his party views ; and he does not possess that en- 


an idea of my ill-fortune : Me brother-"n-law Burke once sent me three colts of 
his to sell at this very fair of Ballinasloe ; and, for all I could do, I could only 
get a bid for one of ‘em, and sold her for sixteen pound. And d’ye know what 
that mare was, sir!’ says Mr. Bodkin, giving a thump that made the spoon 
jump out of the punch glass for fright,—* D’ye know she was Water-Wagtail, 
sir,—Water-Waetai.! She won fourteen cups and plates in_ Ireland before 
she went to Liverpool ; and you know what she did there?’ (We said, ‘Oh! 
of course.’) ‘ Well, sir, the man who bought her from me, sold her fer four 
hundre’ guineas ; and in England, she fetched cight hundre’ pounds! Another 


jlarged and” grasping philosophy which is necessary to the perfect understanding 
lof the “case of Ireland ;"" we think, therefore, he has done wisely in abstain- 
jing from any general summary of the results of his inquiry. 
PATHER MATHEW. 

At Cork Mr. Titmarsh encountered the famous Father Mathew, and the fol- 
lowing is his description of him -— 

‘**On the day we arrived at Cork, and as the passengers descended from ‘ the 
drag,’ a stout, haudsome, honest-lookmg man, of some two-and-forty years, was 


is of them very horses, gentlemen, (Tim, some hot wather—screeching hot, you||passing by, and received a number of bows from the crowd around. It was 
wa divil—and a sthroke of the limin)—another of them horses that | was refused||/ Theobald Mathew, with whose face a thousand little print-shop widows had al- 
oe fifteen pound for, me brother-in-law sould to Sir Ruflord for a hundre’-and-|/ready rendered me familiar. He shook hands with the master of the carriage 
4g fifty gumeas. Wasn't that luck? Well, sir Ruflord gives Burke his bill/\very cordially, and just as cordially with the master’s coachman, a disciple of 
r ! at six months, and don’t pay it when it come jue. A pretty pickle ‘Tom Burke}/temperance, as at least half Ireland is at present. ‘The day after the famous 
a) was in, as I leave ye to fancy, for he'd paid away the bill, which he thought as}dinner at MacDowall’s, some of us came down rather late, perhaps m conse- 
Uk good as goold ; and sure it ought to be, for Sir Ruflord had come of aye since) |quence of the events of the night before—I think it was Lord Bernard’s qvota- 
Oe the bill was drawn, and before it was due, and, as I needn't tell you, had slip-|jion from Virgil, or else the absence of the currant jelly for the venison, ihat-oc- 
Lae ped into a very handsome property. On the protest of the bill, Burke goes in||casioned a slight head-ache among some of us, and an extreme longing for soda- 


a fury to Gresham's, in Sackville-street, where the baronet was living, and 
(would ye believe it ') the latter says he doesn’t intend to meet the bill, on the 
score that he was a minor when he gave it. On which, Burke was im such a 
rage, that he took a horsewhip, and vowed he'd beat the baronet to a jelly, and 
post him in every ciub in Dublin, and publish every circumstance of the trans- 
action.’ ‘ It does seein rather a queer one,’ says one of Mr. Bodkin’s hearers. 
* Queer indeed ; but that’s not it, you see ; for Sir Rufford is as honourable a 
man as ever lived ; and after the quarrel he paid Burke his money, and they've 
been warm friends ever since—but what ! want to show ye is our infernal 
luck. Three months before, Sir Rufford had sold the very horse for éhree hun- 
dre guineas.” 

In this extract there is a whole national history imvolved, if the reader will 
take the trouble to reflect upon it. 

The following description is purely Titmarshian, as those who remember 
(ilendalough and its seven churches will allow :— 

“T think the Irish scenery just like the Irish melodies—sweet, wild, and sad 
even in the sunshine. You can neither represent one nor other by words ; but 
I am sure if one could translate ‘The Meeting of the Waters’ into form and 
colours, it would fall into the exact shape of a tender Irish landscape. So, take 
and play that tune upon your fiddle, and shut your eyes and muse a little, and 


there are all sorts of fantastic little old chapels and graveyards , or again into 
little brakes and shrubberies where small rivers are crossing over little rocks, 
plashing and jumping, and singing as loud as ever they can. * * There are 
seven ym ay whereof the p oS must have been the smallest persons, and 


have had the smallest benefices and the littlest congregations ever known. As 


water,)—and there was the apostle of temperance seated at the table drmking 
tea. Some of us felt a little ashamed of ourselves, and did not like to ask 
somehow for the soda-water in such an awful presence as that. Besides, it 
would have been a confession to a catholic priest, and, as I am a protestant, I 
am above it. The world likes to know how a great man appears even to a 
valet-de-chambre, and I suppose it is one’s vanity that is flattered m such rare 
company to find the great man quite as unassuming as the very sinallest person- 
age present ; and so like to other mortals, that we could not know him to be a 
great man at all, did we not know his name, and what he had done. There is 
nothing remarkable in Mr. Mathew’s manner, except that it is exceedmgly 
simple, hearty, and manly. I have met a score of these reverend gentlemen 
in the country, and not one of them seemed to look or speak frankly, except Mr. 
Mathew and a couple more. He is almost the only man, too, that | have met 
in Ireland, who, in speaking of public matters, did not talk as a partizan. With 
the state of the country, of landlord, tenant, and peasantry, he seemed to be 
most curiously and intimately acquaiuted ; speaking of their wants, differences, 
and the means of bettering them, with the minutest practical knowledge. And 
it was impossible in hearing him to know, but from previous acquaintance with 
his character, whether he was whig or tory, catholic or protestant. Why does 
not government make a privy-councillor of him !—that is, if he would honour 


q you have the whole scene before you. I don’t know if there is any tune about)|the night honourable body by taking a seat amongst them. His knowledge of 
4 Glendalough ; but if there be, it must be the most delicate, fantastic, fairy||the people is prodigious, and their confidence in him as great ; and what a touch- 
eb melody that ever was played. * * Here isa little lake and little fords across it,||ing attachment that is which these poor fellows shew to any one who has their 
“| surrounded by little mountains, and which lead you now to little islands where}/cause at heart, even to any one who says he has! Avoiding all political 


uestions, no man seems more eager than he for the practical improvement of 
this country. Leases and rents, farming improvements, reading-societies, 
music-societies, he was full of these ; and of his schemes of temperance above 
all. He never misses a chance of making a convert, and has his hand ready 
and a pledge in his pocket for sick or poor. One of his disciples, in a livery- 


tor the Cathedral, what a bishoplet it must have been that presided there !— 
he place would hardly hold the Bishop of London, os Mz, Sidney Smith—two 


coat, came into the room with a tray—Mr. Mathew recognised him, and shook 
him by the hand directly ; so he did with the strangers who were presented to 
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him ; and not with a courtly popularity-hunting air, but, as it seemed, from 
sheer hearty kindness and a desire to do every one good. When breakfast was) 
done—(he took but one cup of tea, and says, that, from having been a great. 
consumer of tea and refreshing liquids before, a small cup of tea and one glass 
of water at dinner now serve him for his day’s beverage)—he took the ladies of 
our party to see his burying-ground, a new and handsome cemetery, lying a lit- 
tle way out of the town, and where, thank God! protestants and catholics may 
lie together without clergymen quarrelling over their coffins.” 


LAWS OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 

Mr. Tumer, surgeon, honorary professor of anatomy and physiology to the 
institution, lecturer at the Manchester Royal School of Medicine, &c., lately 
delivered the first lecture of the first series of a course of lectures, “On the! 
laws which regulate the phenomena of life and death,’ to a numerous and highly) 
respectable audience, in the lecture theatre of the Royal Institution. ‘The table; 
was covered and the walls hung with various anatomical preparations, and other, 
natural objects, and with beautiful illustrative drawings. 

Mr. Turner commenced by saying, that the position in which the couneil of 
the institution had been pleased to place him [as one of their honorary profes-| 
sors], though a post of great honour, was at the same time one of great re-| 
sponsibility, inasmuch as it led hun to depart from the usual routine of scholas-| 
tic teaching, in order to enter upon the novel duty of catering for a mixed au-| 
dience ; composed, he was pleased to see, of ladies with gentlemen, and a ma- 
jority perhaps of the former, who seemed not unwilling to enter with the latter! 
on the consideration of the abstract subject of the study of life. He would! 
assure them it was one replete with interest, and full of the most important as-| 
sociations. He was aware some little alarm had been felt lest lectures on ana- 
tomy should be disagreeable to ladies ; but he would assure them, that nothing, 
should be brought forward but what might be presented under pleasurable asso} 
ciations.—(Applause.) Mr. ‘Turner adverted to the necessity there was in this 
day, when knowledge was so abundantly supplied to the humbler classes of so-| 
ciety, for those in a higher grade to proceed in the acquisition of knowledge, | 
part passu with the people ; otherwise the pyrainid of society would become) 
reversed. Amongst other reasons for his accepting the appointment was the) 
opportunity it gave him of pointing out the applicability of the study of the ant- 
mal economy to various useful purposes, besides medicine and surgery. If 
people were once acquainted with the laws of life, and the harmony of health,) 
they would soon see the folly of making attempts to disturb it ; they would soon) 
be convinced, that a medical man was not exempt from that hard study and, 
working of the brain, which the law student, or the classical student, and every! 
student in science, was obliged to submit to, in order that he might test theory, 
and reduce it to practice. [t would convince them, that there was no royal road 
to the art of curing diseases, and that a man who trusted his life to a bold and 
illiterate empiric acted as unwisely as the merchant who confided a valuable 
freight to a man ignorant of nautical science or tactics ; the error being greater, 
however, in the same ratio as the value of life exceeded that of property. He 
combated the notion, which shelters itself under the oft-repeated maxuns, “ A 
little learning is a dangerous thing,” and ‘* Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly 
to be wise ;”’ observing that a little learning was only dangerous where its pos- 
sessor attempted with 1t to do more than it could accomplish; and, in the words 
of Dr. Combe, if ignorance gave no further security than blind-folding any mdi- 
vidual approaching a precipice—concealing from him his danger, but heighten- 
ing it in degree—ignorance then became a most dangerous ally. He contended 
that the dignity and permanent utility of the medical profession depended in a 
considerable degree on its scientific character, and expressed the opinion that 
whenever the science of medicine was separated from science generally, 1 must 
sink to the level of meaner occupations. Without combating the different em- 
piric vagaries of the day by direct argument, he would endeavour tv put his 
audience in possession of the laws of life, as far as he could; and they would 
then feel opposed to any interference by which those laws might be disturbed. 
—(Applause.) Some ladies present might perhaps say, * But can this subject 
be one of interest tous’ Is there any thing in the study of the animal econo- 
my that can in any way apply to our position in life’ Yes. He was not dis- 
posed to think with some, that a distinct boundary line could be drawn between 
the education of the two sexes: at all events he could never do the ladies the 
injustice of supposing (as some did), that the main object in their education 
should be accomplishinents, aud that all abstruse subjects of study should be| 
totally excluded. He felt persuaded, that a change must take place—and was 
taking place—in female education, im relinquishing a part of the time devoted 
to accomplishments, in order to devote it to more solid, lasting, and useful pur-| 
poses.— Applause.) The late Mrs. Hannah More and Mrs. Hamilton both ad-| 
vocated in their day a considerable deduction from the time then devoted to ac- 
complishments, which they would have devoted to more solid pursuits. The 
former had said, that a lady might speak a little French ; a little Itahan ; ‘she 
might play, sing, dance, might decorate her dressing-room with her own draw- 
ings, and her person with her own tambour-work, and yet, at the same time, be 
miserably educated. Not that Mrs. More would wholly abolish accomplish- 
ments ; but she would have their acquisition occupy a little time, and not be the 
employment of a life. Two favourite pursuits of ladies were botany and con- 
chology. Doubtless, he was addressing some ladies who were professed botan-| 
ists ; but he would ask those who merely watched the processes by which the 
seed became a flower, if it would detract from their interest in that pursuit, if 
he told them of the secret and silent, yet active, operations going on within the 
seed for the nourishment of the embryo plant, and as a provision for the future 
plant? Would it not increase a lady’s interest in the study, if he were to say, 
* Between this plant and you there are analogies. For example, you have the 
means of absorbing nutriment ; so has a tree or a plant. You have the means 
of circulating the nutritious fluids ; so has a tree, or the most insignificant plant. 
You have lungs to breathe by ; and aeration or respiration is as necessary a 
function to a tree as it is to you. There is a returning sap, and there is secre- 
tion taking place from it: so there is secretion taking place for the support of| 
the plant, m you —Here we pause, and come to consider the differences, which 
are not less objects of mterest than the analogies, between the vegetable and 
animal kingdom.’’ Addressing conchologists, and holding a beautiful nautilus 
shell in his hand, Mr. Turner asked if it would detract from the interest and ad- 
muration as to this beautiful shell, if the ladies were to be told the economy of 
the animal dwelling within it, and the use it made of this shell. By the use of 
its tentacula as oars, it rose from the — of the ocean to the surface during 
calm weather ; and then, raising its shell, it used it as a boat, throwing out its 
tiny sail (a drawing of which was exhibited), and in this way was wafted on- 
ward on the scarcely rippled ocean. Thus, almost every thing found to exist in 
art, as an effort of human genius, had its parallel in nature. Even the aérial 
machine recently constructed to convey us to China and back in a month,— 

which, by the way, it never would do,—was formed to some extent on the prin- 


ciples of the economy of a bird ; but, if its constructors were acquainted with 
the mode of arrangement of the feathers and wings of a bird, and how they 
acted on the principle of sustaming, as well as propelling ; and nature's means 
for increasing the levity of the body (its specific gravity being little above that 
of the medium in whieh it flies), they would not have constructed such a ma- 
chine. How was it to be maintained in the air! The arrangement of a bird's 
wings were such, that, in the first instance, they had a downstroke for buoyan- 
cy; for, although the levity of its feathers, and its bones being so cellular as to 
be almost as light as feathers, and rendered lighter still by air paw through 
the lungs (which were permeable to it), into the bones themselves, were great 
aids, these were not sufficient alone to sustain it in the air. ‘Therefore, all birds 
of considerable flight, as in the albatross (of which he exhibited’a bone), had a 
power of striking downwards in order to maintain their position in the atmos- 
phere, and then the wings passed backwards. The aerial machine, therefore, 
though great ingenuity had been displayed in its construction, he believed would 
be a positive failure. Doubtless he addressed many ladies who were parents, 
who took a deep interest in the physical welfare of their children, and who felt 
that duties devolved upon them in connection with their growth and education, 
which they could not by any means consign to another. ‘To these ladies he 
would most sincerely offer a hint or two, which he hoped would be taken in good 
part. He would recommend them to avoid, as they would a snare, works on 
domestic medicine ; for, instead of furnishing the mind with useful truth, they 
filled it with error, and begot a confidence in ignorance, which was often fatal to 
health and life—{Applause.) He would exempt from this anathema the works 
recently published under the auspices, and from the pens, of Dr. Combe, Dr. 
Hodgkin, Dr. Southwood Smith, and Dr. Brigham ; which should be im the hands 
of every parent, and of every one interested in physical and mental education. 
Their main object was to show the intimate connection between the body and 
the mind, and the necessity of our first attention bemg paid to physical develop- 
ment. They most urgently pointed out, that the first duty which nature im- 
posed on the brain was to superintend the organization of the body, and that, if 
it were diverted from this its primitive and legitimate object, mto the channel of 
education, they might rest assured that, though they gained perhaps a precocious 
child ; yet the casket containing that inner light, the mind, would be so unfa- 
vourably situated, that its light would burn but for a short time, and then, like 
anignis fatuus, suddenly disappear, perhaps after revealing to the parent that 
she had fanned the flame which had brought about the destruction of her child. 
If you treat the human brain as a gardener would a hot-house plant, it would 
tend to make it produce premature fruit, which, however, would not be sosweet, 
and certainly not nearly so lasting, as the product of amore healthy culture. 
But hus advice should extend beyond the period of childhood ; for the study of 
the anunal economy showed how far the twisting and alteration of the person 
might go on, without injury to the laws of lite. He referred to ladies living 
fifiy years ago, who squeezed their chests into various forms ; to which practice 
there was a parallel im the Chinese ladies converting their feet into great toes, 
by folding all the other toes under the sole, and compressing the foot (a cast of 
which he exhibited).—After pointing out the error of making narrow the bases 
of the pillars which had to support the whole weight of the body, Mr. Tamer 
next adverted to the compression of the skulls of the Canbbee Indians, or “ flat- 
heads,” and exhibited one of their skulls, and acast of another. ‘This practice 
would be attributed to folly and ignorance ; yet, after all, it was not so danger- 
ous as the fashion 50 years ago for ladies to compress the chest. If he were 
to give them a catalogue of the injured lungs, eaten livers, stomachs, angl 
spines, arising from that practice, he might detain them till Midsummer day. 
By drawings of human skeletons, he exhibited the natural form ot the bones of 
the chest and ribs, that of a cone, with the apex above and the base below, and 
shut out from the abdomen by a muscle called the wudriff or diaphragm. ‘The 
chest was occupied by the heart and lungs (drawings ef which he showed), and 
of air-passages passing down, to an almost mfinitude of minuteness to the mi- 
uute ar-cells (a representation of which he showed highly magnified). In the 
natural functions of respiration, the lungs and heart constantly occupied the en- 
tire cavity of the chest ; that 1s, in inspiration and expiration, the relation of the 
surface of the lungs to the walls of the chest was the same, viz. they were con- 
stantly in contact; because the means of the air passing into the lungs consist- 
ed m the expansion of the walls of the chest, and of driving it through to the 
lungs, upon the principle of attemptmg to fill up what would otherwise be a 
vacuum. If he could alter, or rather prevent the re-introduction of, a fashion 
of this kind, he believed the labour he might bestow on this course of lectures 
would be more than fully compensated.—( Applause.) [He showed the action 
of the lungs in alternate inspiration and expiration by a simple apparatus of a 
glass cylinder and two bladders. }—It would seem, then, that the dilation of the 
lungs was the result of the expansion of the walls of the chest. How import- 
ant was this preliminary consideratuon, when he exhibited m contrast [as he did 
by drawings) the form of the chest of the Medicean Venus (that of a cone), 
and that of the chest of “an obsulete miss,”” which was like the same cone mn- 
verted. In the latter he dwelt on the impediments to the expansion of the chest, 
and consequently to the admission of air to the lungs ; and its consequent mju- 
rious effects in the process of oxydating or decarbonizing the blood ; and its mn- 
terference with the vital functions.—Addressing himself next to errors in con- 
nection with elementary education, he said that the system of natural history of 
Linneus ought to be banished from our schools, as his classification was defec- 
tive and incorrect. For instance, in mammalia, in his first order he grou 

together men, baboons, monkeys, apes, and bats. He told us moreover of an 
anunal he called homo ferus (wild man), an idea which might frighten timid 
children. This was in truth the oran-outang, the organization of which animal 
(as he showed,by two drawings of their skeletons, in juxtaposition) was very 
greatly dissimilar from that of man. He next made some observations on the 
appliance of the important study of the animal economy to the pursuit of the 
fine arts ; dwelling on the importance of a knowledge of anatomy to the artist. 
He should also study one thing too much neglected by artists,—the antagonism 
or opposite influence of the muscles. The muscles that enable one to extend 
the arm antagonise those which flex it. This was an indication of antagonism, 
as manifested in powerful muscular action ; but he showed also that in expres- 
sion was an indication of action, without violent muscular action ; by means of 
three drawings of heads, one exhibiting the expression of humility combined 
with veneration, with the absence of ail violent emotion; a second exhibiting 
rage, with all the muscles in violent action ; and a third as a half-face, in per- 
fect repose, which, however, he showed to be the repose of paralysis, by reveal- 
ing the other half of the face, the muscles of which, not being injured by the 
paralysis of the side first shown, were in action without ant ism, and conse- 
quently that side of the face exhibited a painfully distorted appearance, while 
the other was in perfect repose ; yet the distorted was the healthy, and the tran- 
quil the diseased, side of the face.—Sir Chas. Bell divided, in a dog, the nerve 
which came out under the ear, and was distributed to the muscles of the face ; 


and when the animal was set to fight, the side where the nerve wasdivided was 
in perfect passiveness and placidity, while that on the other side (wanting the 
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June 10, 
antagonism which should keep it in its place) was hideously distorted. With and ease with which he managed his fiery steed were the theme of admiration 
reference to the application of a knowledge of the animal economy to political in many a crowded balcony, whence fair hands were waved to the gallant party 
economy, he said many present were doubtless interested in the subjects of edu- as they paced along. Asthey had to pass near the Place de Gréve, it was 


cation, of the influence of certain employments on the physical, mental, and |proposed by the bridegroom’s friends, and readily assented to by him, that 


moral condition of the working classes, of interment in churches and church- they should turn down that way, and see the preparations for the execution : 
thorses heads’ down a little alley, which leads into 


yards, and other subjects of the day, of great moment to the middle classes. |they accordingly directed their; 
He referred to what were termed “the non-naturals of the body,’’ in connec- |the square, and soon gained the opening. In_ the centre stood a high stake, 
tion with health. Thus, as to the danger to health of certain employments, Mr. 'surrounded by huge logs of wood, and light brashwood and straw spread over 
John Kennedy, jun., had published an interesting report on this subject, worthy! |them. A band of guards stood close to it, preventing the near approach of the 
of being read, as to the influence of various circumstances on health. Mr.| populace, who were pouring in by every avenue. Presently, from the opposite 
Chadwick had also published a most important report on a point connected with) side from that at which Lomaria’s party had entered, a cart was seen advancing, 
the middle classes, and worthy of being considered ; showing that the human) )in which stood the condemned—La Voisin and de Rouville. They were dress- 
body is a very accommodating piece of machinery ; so that in drawing inferences jed i white, and in their hands, tied together with cords, each held a torch. 
‘La Voisin was very red, and had all the appearance of being intoxicated—she 


with reference to localities and employments, as to their influence upon health, |L 
the yadgment would depend upon the individual's being inured or acelimated to! violently repulsed the priest who was by her side, and refused to look at the 
There could not be a doubt, that many mdivi- crucifix he held up toher. De Rouville remained motionless, with her head 


such employment or situations. 
duals became inured to certain localities and employments so as not to suffer bent down upon her breast, her brows strongly kit, and her lips pressed closely 
disease from circumstances which might be thought injurious to their health, and) together.‘ Let us leave this place,’ said Lomaria, turning pale. ‘I had no 
which to us might prove fatal. Every one must appreciate the highly plilan- idea the victims had arrived. I have no taste for an auto dafe.” * We must halt 
thropic spirit which induced Lord Ashley and others to make inquiry into the a moment,’ said de Sevigné, ‘ for the mob is so great that we shall scarcely be 
sanitary condition of the operative classes ; but it was to be deplored, that per- able to pierce it. Look at La Voisin, they say she has been drunk for several 
sons did go to the consideration of the subject with prejudiced minds,—minds days, and is resolved to die merrily. The other is de Ronville—poor things, 
imbued with the deep-rooted prejudice which existed with respect to factory la- how they must fee! the jolting of that odious cart | they who had so much tasce 
bour. We ought to consider the subject before we passed judement upon it, as too—it is really a pity. But see—the fair Pole recognizes us—she gesticu- 
to the extent of injury done to the general health, or to that of individuals sup- lates—she would fam wave her hand but that it 1s ted. Lomaria, it is surely you 
posed to be within the sphere of its influence. To barristers the study of the) she is addressing.” Lomaria looked in the direction his friend pointed, and met 
animal economy might be of great service ; for he had the authority of Locke |the eye of the unfortunate woman who was addressing herself to hum. ‘The 
(in the supplement to his Art of Logic) for stating that no man was competent crowd rushed on, their howlings and hootings as the prisoners were hurried along 
to the discharge of his duties as a barrister, without the knowledge of the laws) |became fearful, but above them all the bridegroom heard the curses of his nurse 
of the anunal economy. He then instanced the case of infanticide, and the old’) ‘de Rowville, as she tore her hair with her manacled hands, and strove to break 
test as to whether the infant had been born alive, by trying whether the lungs) from the guards who held her. ‘There !’ eried she, * there he rides, flaunting 
would float in water ; which continued till a barrister, defending a prisoner on and gay—to church to his bnde—he who is a greater sinner than us all—a mur- 


this charge, asked if there were not other causes that would produce lightness |derer and betrayer. He told me he would save my life at the last, but he 


abandoned his poor nurse, he turned a deaf ear to her prayers—he would not 


of the lung, so as to let it float! Might not the generation of air in the lung, 
which was the result of putrefaction, so far increase its specific levity as to ena-| 


speak one word to Searron to keep her trom the stake—but he will not escape. 


\Go—go to the bridal—enter the church and shine in beauty and wickedness— 


ble it to swim in water? Yes; but if the air in the lung had been generated as), 
jbut beware of leavmg it—the Aue Neuve ! the Aire Neuve! Bretons do not 


the result of putrefaction, by compressing the lung you could squeeze out all) 
the air, and cause it to sink m water. 
in consequence of the act of respiration, no compression could drive it out again, 
so as to render the lung unbuoyant. ‘The test was tried, and found correct | 
and the life of an innocent woman was saved. If he were addressing any of 
the clerica! profession, he would ask to what source could we apply tor such) 
strong evidence of design, and such strong indication of a designer, as to the: 
laws of animal economy, and the operation of the active influence of the mus-| 
cles? If he were asked, as a naturalist, what evidence of design there was in) 
connection with natural history, he should, though at @ loss, amidst the hundred) 
illustrations around him, take even a bone, and point to its hollow cellular cha- 
racter as an indication of design. If asked as an anatomist for such indication, 
he would point to the roundness of the same bone ; which was made hollow,| 
that it might combine strength with levity ; mathematicians kuowimg that in this| 
way its diameter was increased in consequence of its bemg hollow, aud that its’ 


strength was increased in the same ratio. 


the Inquisition as to where he found proof of the existence of a Supreme Being, | 


pointed to a straw on the floor of his dungeon, saying, “I sce in that object 
oe church door, where they took their stations, and waited till the bridal cor- 


sufficient to convince me of the existence of an all-wise and intelligent Creator.” 
The straw, like the bone, being round and hollow, could bear the superincum- 
bent weight of the ear of wheat, or other grain. Many other advantages result-' 
ing from this study would suggest themselves to his audience ; but one more he 
would name. It had no alloy. Some medical men objected to the public bemy, 
put in possession of the laws of the animal economy; but he thought the ob- 
jection untenable, and would rather have to do with an dividual to whom he, 
could impart the principles upon which he practised, than with a patient who 
would attach to his profession and pursuits the wonders of the “mystery man”) 
of the North American Indians. 

Some studies—it was said that geology was of the number—were not without 
alloy. Dr. Cheyne said, that mathematics, however useful they might be in: 
strengthening the mind, produced in some individuals a positiveness, a stiffness, 
and a sufficiency, far from advantageous to the great end of existence, and doing) 
more harm than all its advantages could compensate. Nothing like this could! 
be apprehended from the study of the animal economy. Instead of positiveness, | 
stiffness, and sufficiency, it must produce humility, and a mental reverence, well! 
calculated not only to rectify the mind, but also to sweeten the temper, and im-; 
prove the heart.—( Loud applause. ) 

The second lecture was delivered on Saturday evening. We may probably 
notice it in a future number. 


GABRIELLE; OR PICTURES OF A REIGN. 

A Historical Novel. By Louisa Stuart Costello. 3 vols. Newby. 
** A romance” is the proper designation of this tale, since Miss Costello) 
avails herself of her familiarity with wild French scenery, to relieve the formal) 
splendours of French court-life under Louis Quatorze. Nor is the connexion| 
of the horrors of the Puy de Déme with the pomps of Paris too violent for the 
reality. Beneath the gold and purple of the festivites with which Le Grand| 
Monarque (arch-pageant master !) dazzled France, flowed an under-current of 
crime and of savagery, the far-offsprings of which must have been in the hiding- 
place where the poisoner and the sorcerer gathered materials for carrying on! 
their foul and mysterious trades. 
The thread of domestic interest upon which ‘ Gabrielle’ is founded has been, 
well worn, but is still not quite worn out. ‘That descriptive power sienna 
may be gathered from one scene, which we shall detach—the execution of the! 
infamous charlatans, by whom, through the agency of the Couut Lomaria, De! 
Maintenon wove her subtle web, and the tragedy which succeeded the sacri- 

fice : 

‘Madame de Sevigné records in her famous letters that she was fortunate to 
et a sight of the procession as she sat at the hotel de Sully, with numerous 
fadiee of rank, her friends, all of whom appear to have been equally gratified. 
Through many of the streets thus lined, the bridegroom Lomaria, and his in- 
timate and inseparable friends de Sevigne, de Grammont and the rest, rode on | 
their superbly caparisoned horses towards St. Germain de l’Auxerrois. Loma-; 
ria’s dress was one which had excited great admiration, and it was pronounced 
by those excellent judges an inimitable one. His mantle and doublet were o 
violet velvet, with an embroidery of diamonds—the first lined with black satin, 


But, if the air had entered into the lung, forgive !’ 


Thus, Galileo, when iterrogated by | 


Lomaria spurred his horse—his companions did the same, and they 
jsoon cleared the crowd, and heard only at a distanee the shrieks of the con- 
jdemned and the execrations of the mob. ‘ The fair Poles,’ said de Grammont, 
|; who deceived us all so well, deserved a better fate, it must be exceedingly 
jpamful to die in this way.’ ‘Oh!’ remarked de Sevigne, ‘I am assured that 
\they will be strangled before the pile is lghted—one of their own band who is 
jexperienced in the art, and says he practised it in the East, has been accepted 
for the office, his dexterity is wonderful—he is a gipsy—we will go one day, 
|Lomaria, and see some of his performances—it must be very curious—he will 
jexhibit on animals, as itis thought wrong to take human subjects—though 
jheaven knows our jails are full enough to spare some as specimens.’ Lomaria 
laughed hoarsely. ‘* We shall be late,’ said he, ‘ and the bride will be kept 
waiting. Poor Angelique ! she is no doubt already on her way ; ma few min- 
jutes I shall be a rich man.’ * What an agreeable sensation that must be,’ said 
jde Sevigne, ‘1 really think I shall give my mother carte blanche to marry me 


ito some fortunate heiress—if they could arrange it all without my appearing in 


ithe business, I really would not object.’ ‘Talking thus, the friends arrived at 


|tége appeared, which it shortly aftér did, and all entered together. There 


|was a great crowd in the square before the church, and it was with difficulty a 
jway could be made through the concourse of people. Many artisans and per- 
‘sons of # low class were iningled with well-dressed groups, all eager to gaze on 


ithe scene. Amongst them might be observed twomen of rather singular a 


(pearance, who stood together and gravely looked on: they were dressed nearly 
jalike, and wore large black hats, very much flapped over their faces, their long 


'|hair hangmg over their shoulders, their nether garments of great amplitude plait- 
| ed in large folds round their waists, and fastened by a girdle, in which were 


stuck the long knife peculiar to their nation , their costume at once proclaimed 
them as Bretons, and the singular patois in which they uttered a few words to 
each other at intervals, left no doubt on the subject. They seemed quite care- 
less of the jibes of the mob, who cut many jokes on their outlandish appearance 
but continued to keep close to the door of entrance, one on each side, maintain- 
ing their post with great perseverance, as if determined to be the first to see 
the-bride and bridegroom when they came forth as man and wife. Their ap- 
parent desire was soon about to be accomplished, for, the ceremony over, the 
folding doors were thrown open, and the bridal party began to walk forward : 
the Queen, and many of her ladies, had been witnesses of the ceremony, and 
when it was finished, Mary Therése, unable to suppress a tear, stooped down 
and imprinted a kiss on the bride’s forehead. A strain of solemn music filled 
the aisles as Lomaria gave his hand to Angelique, and led her down the centre 
aisle to the door, where stood a magnificent carriage covered with gilding, and 
the panels richly painted with emblematic figures and devices. Plumes nodded 
at each corner of the gilded roof, the horses were caparisoned in dazzling co- 
lours, and the numerous attendants were clothed in liveries of the richest de- 
scription. ‘lhe pair reached the door, and Lomaria handed his bride into the 
resplendent chariot, a present from the king, and substituted, as a surprise, for 
the travelling carriage which was to have born the new married lovers to St. 
Germain, where a grand féte awaited them. Angelique smiled as she observed 
the change and paused an instant as she placed her foot on the step, turning to 
Lomaria with a gratified expression. At that moment the two Bretons darted 
forward, their knives gleamed in the air, and before the flash was scarcely ob- 
served both were buried in the body of the bridegroom. ‘ L’Aire Neuve !’ 
shrieked Lomaria as he fel] on the steps of the carriage, dying the white gar- 
ments of his bride crimson with his blood. ‘The crowd, paralysed with amaze- 
ment and horror, pressed forward—many had seen the blow, but no one had 
'presence of mind to seek for or seize the assassins, who had disappeared, and 
were nowhere to be found, when, the confusion having subsided, inquiry was 
made for them. As de Sevigné, de Grammont, and the rest returned with the 


| body of the murdered man to his residence they again crossed the Place de 


Gréve—the crowd had deserted it—al! had hurried to the a but in the 
centre were still seen a few smouldering ashes—a strong smell of fire filled the 
space, heavy masses of smoke rolled sluggishly away, and all told the tale 
that Les Amis had expiated their erimes, and that the wey of their dan- 
gerous revelations was hushed, by the frightful death to which they had been 
condenmed.”” 

We had marked the elaborate and graphic account of a ballet at court, the 


strewed all over with small diamond stars, said tosurpass in richness that of} W ark ount ¢ ' 
the Prince de Conti on his wedding day. His hat was surmounted with a white striking description of the old town at Gwerrand, in Brittany, which closes the 
plume, and fastened with jewels of great value, and, as he rode along, the grace 


novel, but the above is possibly a fairer specimen of our author's powers. 
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A NIGHT AT A GERMAN VILLAGE. | 
This night we slept at a dorf amongst the hills. But who can sleep in a 
German dorf, ‘especially on a summer's night’ At ten o'clock the watchman! 
commences his rounds. In some cases he has a rattle, with which he intro-| 
duces and concludes his call ofthe hour. In other cases a horn, which he blows; 
lustily, on the good old principle of waking all the people every hour, to let! 
them know that he is on duty, and at the same time, if any thieves are about, to 
give them notice to keep out of his way. Besides springing his rattle or blow-) 
ing his horn, he sings out a rustic rhyme, varying it every hour with some piece! 
of advice or moral saw. As in an old and very pious one :-— 
Hear, my masters, what | tell ' | 
Two has strack now by the bell. 
Two paths before our steps divide ; 
Man beware, and well decide. 
Human watch no good can yield us, 
God will watch us, God will shield us ; 
May he, through His heavenly might, 
Give us all a happy night. 


Hear, my masters, what | tell ! 
Three has struck now by the bell. 
Threefold is what’s hallowed most— 
The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Human watch, &c. 
Hear, my masters, what J tell! 
Four has struck now by the bell. 
Four times our lands we plough and dress ; 
Thy heart, O man, till’st thou that less? 


Human watch, &c. 


* Some watchmen are fond of a different, of a jocose and satirical strain—warn, 
their neighbours to beware of fire and thieves, and to take good care of their 
wives and daughters. Thus they go on from ten till four o’clock, some with a 
longer story, some with a shorter. In the mean time, as if the hourly watch- 
man was not enough of a public disturber, on the church-tower is stationed a) 
still more pestilent rogue. ‘This is the fire watch, who often lives up in the 
church-tower with his family. His business is to walk round the tower every 
quarter of an hour through the night, and watch if any fire is anywhere break- 
ing out, either in this or the adjoining dorfs. Every quarter of an hour out he 
comes, marches round the balcony of the steeple, gives a tremendous and dolo- 
rous blast of his horn ; and if he luckily spies out a fire, rings lustily the alarm 
bell, or fires off a gun. In some towns a cannon is fired off when a fire is dis- 
covered breaking out any where in the night. If it be in the town itself, it is 
fired once ; if in the country, twice. 

The street-watchman and the fire-watchman aloft having kept up this dis- 
turbance very manfully till about two o'clock, the cocks also crowing against 


one another from every of the place, by that time all the hamlet is astir. 
They begin to let out their geese, which fly rejoicing, making a most infernal 
clangour up and down the streets, till the goose-maid or boy, with infinite pains 
and prolongation of the hubbub, collects them together, and drives them to the 
common feeding-ground. Then come out the cattle. There is a lowing here 
and a lowing there, as first one and then another bauer lets his loose, and they 
make their way to the village brunnen to drink, and then the cowherd collects 
them, orthey are again immured in their stalls. Then rush out herds of swine, 
more wild and bedeviled than those which ran headlong into the sea in the 
country of the Gadarenes ; hage, gaunt, long-legged, arch-backed, greyhound- 
stomached, with snouts double the length of any reasonable hogs’ snouts, anc 
manes like their cousins-german, the wild boars. Out they bolt savagely, here 
and there, as their various styes are opened, with screams and horrid guffaws, | 
shaking each other by the ears, and scouring like hounds up the street ; while) 
the swineherd with his heavy-lashed whip, which he slings behind him, with 
enormous sweeps and snatches, in a style peculiar to himself, makes the streets 
echo with so many musket shots. This larum, mixed with plentiful quackling 
of ducks, rumbling of waggons, sinacking of waggon whips, cries of children be- 
ginning to play, and loud talking and grectings of the people going along, being) 
somewhat abated, at three o'clock a bell rings, a band of musicians mount the 
church-tower, and there, with pipes and voices, comunence lustily Luther's 
Morning Hymn. 

A fine old hymn is that of Luther, and a very pivus and poetical custom is 
this of sounding it forth from the church tower in a morning ; but to the ears of 
weary travellers a little too soon, is this three o’clock serenade. Yet, if one 
could but ejaculate a hasty prayer at * this sweet hour of prime,” turn over and 
sleep again, it would not be much amiss. But at four, the watchman gocs off 
his post, and having it in commission from certain heavy sleepers to arouse} 
them before he departs, he now goes from one door to another, thumps loudly 
with his staff, rings a bell if there be one, bawls up to the chamber-window, and 
having pretty well wakened the whole place, and may | barked at by all the 
pent-up dogs in it, goes home, no doubt, with a very pleasing fecling of well- 
discharged duty, and with your hearty curse to boot. Now swarms the whole 
living hamlet abroad ; children play, bauers shout and talk, waggons rumble on 
more lively than ever, troops of men and women. are seen going off to the fields 
with hoes or rakes over their shoulders, and just as you are dropping to sleep, 
your coachman knocks at your door, angi tells you that it is five, and the carriage 
ready below ; for in summer, if you do not mean to be baked alive on the road, 

ou must make use of your mornings and evenings.” 
Howitt's Rural and Domestic Life in Germany. 


TRIAL OF VIDOCQ FOR FALSE IMPRISONMENT 


\lferences were also arranged for him. By these fraudulent representations he 


jobtamed a great quantity of goods upon credit, and immediately after sold a 
iconsiderable portion of them for ready money, at an inmense reduction in price. 


|| When the merchants discovered how they had been duped they consulted with 


Vidocg, and he promised to get hack part of their property. By secret intelli- 
‘gence he found out what share Landier had had in this nefarious transaction, 


land engaged him to assist in the betrayal of his fellow rogue. 


“On the 12th of Angust, while Champaix, totally unconscious of alarm, and 
exulting inthe success of his knavery, was walking arm-in-arm with Landier 
‘from the Rue du Bac to the Pont Royal, he was met by Vidoeq. The thief- 
taker promptly arrested him, and one of his accomplices, Gouffé, assisted in se- 
curing him. On demanding the cause of his arrest, Vidocq named himself, and 
produced some bills with his (Champaix’s signature attached, and then put him 
into a hackney-coach and in close confinement, after searching his person. This 
durance lasted from ten in the morning till six in the evening, at which last hour, 
after having obtained from Champaix certain acknowledgments, informations, 
and signatures, he was allowed to depart, and returned home with the assurance 
that he was free from all further pursuit. 

* But, only two days afterwards, while congratulating himself on having es- 
‘caped so easily, he was again arrested by an order from the Prefect of Police. 
‘The truth now came out. Vidoeq had previously apprehended him on his own 
responsibility, and, for the sake of the reward which he had been promised from 
Champaix’s creditors, should he succeed in obtaining from him certain acknow- 
ledgments and signatures, which would be useful for obtaining restitution of the 
‘goods fraudulently obtained. Champaix, finding that he had been thus duped, 
lodged his complaint against Vidoeq, Gouffe, Landier, and Tartiére. The ar- 
‘rest and examination of the first three threw a clear light upon the whole of this 
audacious transaction. The exact terms of the composition were made known. 
‘Vidocq had agreed with the creditors of Champaix to compel him to make res- 
‘tutution of part of the property, on condition of his (Vidocq) retaining or being 
‘paid 45 per cent. out of whatever he might recover, and, this oe oe being 
‘made, he entered intoyanother with Landier to allow him 25 out of the 45 per 
‘cent. on his entrapping Champaix, so as to place him securely in his hands. 
|The plan was laid, signs and signals agreed upon, and success ensued in the 
jmanner above stated. Of the delinquency of Vidoeq and Landier no doubt 
icould be entertained ; with regard to Goutfe, it seemed that he was a mere pas- 
isive agent, for Champaix himself, in his previous examinations, deposed that 
when told by Vidocg to seize him by the collar, he refrained from domg so, and 
jconfined his concurrence in the arrest to walking by his side, and entering the 
coach which conveyed the three to Vidocq’s residence. ‘Tartiére was the depo- 
isilory of 2,200fr., entrusted to him by Champaix, which sum, upon his authority, 
was given up to Vidocq. 
| “Tn the course of the investigation inquiry was made into a charge brought 
lagainst Vidocq of attempting to swindle the Marquis of Duvivier, under pre- 
\tence of obtaining for him the Legion of Honour and two foreign decorations. 
‘The marquis was an old commander in the National Guard, and m his declining 
jage desjred nothing so earnestly as some honorary decorations. His agent ap- 
iplied to Vidocg, who was supposed to know the way to obtain everything, from 
‘a stolen pocket-handkerchief to an henour only in the power of sovereigns to 
bestow. He hinted that the marquis’s wish might be complied with, but that 
jmoney would be required—about 15,000 franes for the Legion of Honour and 
la Roman and Spanish decoration. ‘The marquis joyfully signified his acquies- 
lcence in these terms, and sent a check for 5,000 francs. Vidocq set to work in 
earnest. He prepared a petition to the Duke of Orleans, stating the old mar- 
jquis’s services, and received a favourable answer, when, unjortuuately, the duke 
died, and all hope of the Legion of Honour was at an end. The other deco- 
jrations were more easily obtained. Frenchmen, of all people in the world, de- 
light most in medals and ribbons. A little literary club was established in one 
iquarter of Paris, of which some very worthy but very obscure personage was 
ithe president. This club resolved, after the manner of the Pickwickians, to 
have a distinguishing badge, but adopted one of a much more imposing kind. 
| Au order was established, of which the president was made graud chancellor, 
land his wife the Sultana. The badge, which was a bit of green ribbon, then 
wwent by the title of The Order of the Sultana.” ‘The marquis, on receiving 
lus diploma im Latin, expressed his gratification, but desired to know what pri- 
ivileges it conferred? ** It allows you,” replied Vidoeq, “ to wear a green rib- 
bon in your button-hole ;” and the marquis was satisfied. Shortly afterwards 
he received from his active emissary another order, no less imposing in its title. 
This was called the order of “The Golden Spear,’’ and was stated to be one 
lof the most honourable distinctions in Spain. Vidoeq made a great merit of 
lhis obtaining this badge. “ Spain,”’ he said, “is at present in a state of revo- 
lution—yet see what | have done.’ But it soon appeared that this order of the 
(Golden Spear, like that of the Sultana, had originated with a knot of petty Pa- 
‘risian shopkeepers. “I was fool enough,” said one of the witnesses, ‘to pay 
|400 frances for my decoration ; but now I would gladly sell it for four cigars.” 
'The marquis, when aroused from his delightful dream of honours in 
jupon him from all quarters of the world, was highly enraged. Nearly the whole 
jof his 5,000 francs was restored to him, but nothing could repay him for the 
\loss of those decorations, upon which he had set his heart, or for the ridicule to 
which he had exposed himself. He heard of Vidocq’s disgrace, and revealed 
the transaction. 

“In his defence, Vidocq called several witnesses of great respectability, who 
ideposed that he had frequently given them information to prevent their being 
made the victims of sharpers, or in obtaining restitution where frauds had been 
committed, and they had every reason to speak well of him, on the score of zeal 
and probity. One of these witnesses was the director of the Ambigu Comique 
Theatre on the Boulevards. He stated that Vidocq had a good deal to do with 
managers of theatres, and had probably reason to complam of them ; but that, 


AND SWINULING. 
Vidocq, the noted French thief-catcher, whose memoirs some time since ac- 


quired so much notoriety, has at length been trapped himself. Venturing to do 
some roguery on his own account he has been found out and seized, and not all 


lwith his cleverness, he had doubtless contrived to get paid. Vidocq remarked 
jthat he had not been so clever as the witness marche? ip as he had considerable 
jsums owing to him from managers. He asked the witness whether on one oc- 
leasion, when the actors of the Ambigu Comique had refused to perform unless 


his ingenuity has sufficed to ensure his escape. Galignani’s Messenger gives 
the subjoined — of his trial :-— 

‘The noted Vidocq appeared on Wednesday before the Tribunal of Corree- 
tional Police to take his trial upon charges of illegal arrest and imprisonment, 
of swindling and abuse of confidence. It is scarcely necessary to state that 
the court was on this occasion crowded to excess. Vidocq came in dressed in 
black, carrying under his arm an immense portfolio loaded with papers. With 
him were two persons accused of confederacy—Landier and Gouflée. A third, 
named Tartiére, was included in the complaint, but was absent. The chief) 
facts of the case, as drawn from the indictment, were these :—A man, named! 
Pierre Champaix, succeeded in swindling some wholesale traders in Paris to an 
enormous extent. The plot was carried on by the aid of Landier, one of the 


ithe arrears of their salaries were paid up, he (Vidoeq) had not made an ad- 
jvance of 10,000 fr. for the purpose, and without interest. The witness replied 
in the affirmative. 

“ The trial lasted two days, and the Court adjourned to the third to deliber- 
jate on its judgment. It met again yesterday, and acquitted Vidoeg and Tar- 
\tiére on some of the counts for swindling, and Gouffe on that of false arrest and 
jimprisonment ; but declared Vidocq guilty of false arrest and imprisonment 
land swindling on some of the counts of the indictment, and Landier to be guil- 
ity as the accomplice of Vidocq in the arrest. Dy article 57 of the Penal 
‘inflicting an additional penalty upon persons who have already undergone con- 
jdemnation, Vidocq was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, and 3, francs 
\fine ; Landier was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. They were both 


prisoners, and two of his associates. By their means Champaix was furnished) 
with letters of introduction to some of the first Paris houses, and plausible re- 


agree to pay the costs of the prosecution, and to be under the surveillance 
‘of the police for five years, at the expiration of their imprisonment, 


J 
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“The e will probably improve his time in confinement by giving the world |sition of figures on a large scale, and has since been very usually adopted. I 
another series of his memoirs.” ‘may remark, however, that in landscape painting there will often be cases in 
| Which an and character is given to 

‘ |ja picture by making the point of sight very high or very low. 
PROFESSOR HOWARDS CONCLU DING LECTURE is not from that may derive materials for his back- 
On PAINTING. \|grounds and eecompaniments ; the sister art of Architecture will supply him 
An important consideration in the composition of a picture, is the back-\iwith a fund of appropriate forms, sunple or rich, particularly calculated to give 
ground ; by which term may be understood everything seen beyond the plane effect and grace to the figures, and an air of dignity to the picture, as well as 
on which the principal figures are arranged. In continuation of the subject of loften to afford opportunity for a variety of explanatory circumstances and in- 
my last lecture, 1 proceed, therefore, to offer some remarks on the nature Off teresting associations. Its great value and importance is nowhere more appa- 
backgrounds, and on the mode in which they have been treated by the best ar-)|reyt than in the “ School of Athens,’ where it becomes a distinguishing and 
tists. ‘The Poet is relieved from any such demand upon his invention, by pre-| imposing feature of the composition, gives ample space for the collection of so 
senting all the parts of his design in succession, which enables him to bring) jumerous an assembly, and sufficient ornament with great simplicity. Raf- 
forward as many accessories as he may think desirable, when and where they) faelle (like many of the celebrated painters of the day,) was also an architect, 
may best serve to enrich or explain it, while he can keep out of sight every- /and this fine work is invented quite in the spirit of that noble art ; the symme- 
thing trivial or unfavourable ; the Musician, too, may compose a delightful me- itry of the building accords with the symmetrical arrangement of his groups, 
lody without any accompaniment whatever. To the Painter alone a background |and happily connects the whole : the unity of this ae and extensive com- 
of some kind is unavoidable ; the nature of his art requires him to fill up the/|nosition could not, perhaps, have been so well effected by any other means. 
intervals of his groups with some object or other, which he must necessarily |The architectural background of the “* Elymas” is simple and appropriate, com- 
suppose to appear beyond, and whatever he may introduce for this purpose should |j,jnes agreeably with the figures, and is set off by a masterly chiaroscuro. That 
at once serve to relieve the figures, explain the story, and complete the picture, jof “St. Paul” preaching at Athens,” and the “ Sacrifice at Lystra,”” are also 
without attracting more attention than its subordinate office may fairly claim. | \good examples of subserviency and general propriety and effect in the back- 
The grand style avoids this difficulty in a great degree, by introducing the least) ground. Instances of the great assistance which architecture offers to the 
possible background—a sky, a rock, a wall, and few or no accessories ; and) |yainter are everywhere to be found, as in the * Martyrdom of St. Lawrence,” 
Seulpture, which systematically excludes them, owes much of its impressive’ jand many other works of Titian and his school, in most of the pictures of Pao- 
character to this mode of treatment. Michael Angelo, a sculptor as well as jo Veronese, and in the “St. Bavon” and other compositions of Rubens. It 
painter, generally pursued the same course in both arts, and gave his composi- may be observed, tuo, in many of the beautiful works of Claude how much dig- 
tions their full and undisturbed value, by suffering nothing extrancous to inter-|'nity they derive from the same source. Poussin, in his backgrounds, has car- 
fere with the figures. ‘The ill effect of intricate backgrounds is conspicuous in |ried the union of landscape and architecture to great perfection ; in his classical 
two of the cartoons, the “ Delivery of the Keys,” and the “ Miraculous Draught |works on a small scale, he may be said, with their. combined aid, to have origi- 
of Fishes ;”” where, in spite of the admirable arrangement of the groups, and |nated a new and highly imaginative class of painting, in which he appears to 
their animated characters and expressions, the eye can scarcely forbear wan- me to be not only superior to all other painters, but to display greater powers 
dering over the expanse behind them, instead of resting, as it should, upon the |than in any of his productions. Its very merits disqualify it from vying with 
subject. The scenery is appropriate and pleasing in itself, but is objectionable 'the superior grandeur of genuine historical art, on its true scale: but there is 
in overlaying the picture with a multiplicity of details, which add nothing to} /so much of invention, historical or poetical propriety in these works, such a hap- 
its interest. In the latter of the two, the birds in the foreground of the lake, |py sclection of objects, natural and artificial, such consistency and character in 
from their size and obtrusive situation, challenge nearly as much attention as, everything he introduces, that they are entitled to very high consideration. 
the human figures themselves. The French school have, in many respects, closely followed Poussin, and shown 
The background and accessories in our copy of the “ Last Supper,” though great skill and judgment in the management of their backgrounds ; in the com- 
they were hardly to be avoided, detract somewhat from the simplicity and quiet||position of which they offer many of the best examples; those of Sebastian 
solemnity befitting that sublime drama. _ It is possible that by dwelling for some||Bourdon are admirable. The French have made much us e offlat walls 
minutes on the great intellectual. merits of these admirable works, the mind |and suspended draperies, which gives largeness and simplicity to the general 
may abstract itself from such interruptions, but it requires an effort like that |design, and sets off the richer accumulation of parts in the figures—a treat- 
which is necessary while reading a book in the midst of a number of persons||ment which might perhaps have been advantageously resorted to im the “ Last 


talking aloud. Sebastian del Piombo’s “ Raising of Lazarus,” in our national 
collection, the design of which has been ascribed to Michael Angelo, is still) 
more offensive in this particular. If any part of it be his besides the principal) 
figure, the background certainly is not: when he has adopted any, it is strictly! 
in accordance with the subject, and explanatory or illustrative. In his cartoon’ 
of “ Pisa,” the multitude of combatants on horse and foot at a distance, men-! 
tioned by Vasari, were no doubt seen between the intervals of the main group,| 
with the effect of which they were too small to interfere, while they accounted 
for and added to the energy, haste, and bustle of the whole ; in the small copy| 
at Holkham the background figures are omitted. In his “ Holy Family” at 
Florence, he has introduced a group of Baptists behind, which equally illus-' 
trates the subject without detracting from the importance of the principal ac-. 
tors. Unmeaning and inappropriate backgrounds were too frequently adopted) 


by the artists of that period ; Correggio seems to have been the first to estimate | 


their real value ; his highly poetic fancy perceived how powerfully they might 
be brought in aid of the sentiment as well as the chiaroscuro of his delightful 
compositions, in all of which they are happily subservient. Rubens followed. 
in the same track, and with his usual success ; although he considered this to, 
be one of the chief difficulties of the art. In his “‘ Descent from the Cross,” 
the background is entirely subordinate, and blended with the figures in a very! 
masterly manner, like a well adapted musical accompaniment, supporting and, 
assisting the melody, which is in all cases the true desideratum. If the back-| 
pore te sometimes a troublesome and dangerous companion, it is nevertheless: 
capable of being rendered a most valuable ally, for though in general it should 
be flat, negative, and retiring, in orderto give prominence and force to the’ 
figures, it often affords the painter an opportunity of showing his original power 
in the introduction of striking associations or ingenious allusions, which may) 
add a grace and interest to the subject, explain the story, or enforce the intel- 
lectual aim of the work ; while technically, it may be of the greatest use in| 
giving vigour and point to some parts, softness and repose to others, union, har-| 
mony, and effect to the whole. ‘To whatever extent background may be car- 
ried, it is indispensable that no object or circumstance be introduced which is’ 
not in perfect agreement with the poetical feeling and character of the subject. 
The chief technical resources of background are to be found in Landscape, Ar- 
chitecture, and Drapery. Of landscape backgrounds, that of the “ St. Peter! 
Martyr,” by Titian, is perhaps the finest examble. Nothing can be more grand 
or more happily appropriate than the mountain scenery m which the savage! 
massacre is taking place, nor better managed than the union of the upper and’ 
lower parts of the composition by means of the tall trees on the right. Here’ 
the background combines so well with the figures that the landscape appears to 
be a constituent element of the subject, and not merely a contrivance to help! 
out its picturesque effect. It may be remarked, that the grandeur of this justly| 
celebrated work is evidently owing, in great measure, to the adoption of a low! 
horizon, which makes everything in the picture tower above the eye, while the! 
objections which have just been stated to two of the cartoons arise chiefly from! 
the choice which Raffaelle has made of a high horizon ; for the scene being! 
out of doors, a multitude of objects must naturally occur in the large space re-| 
presented beyond the res, or it would appear empty, and in the “ Delivery’ 
of the Keys,” none of these objects, if we except the sheep, has anything to! 
do with the story. 

The practice of giving such an elevation to the horizon, so common in the! 
works of the earlier artists, (which perhaps arose from their studies having been 
made at too short a distance from the model,) has the effect. as Fuseli observes,’ 
ot lengthening the appearance of the feet, and throwing the figures on tiptoe ;, 
the high horizon affords an opportunity, sometimes desirable in extensive an 

itions, of bringing in the heads of figures on a second or third plane, appear- 
ing above those in front, as in the “ Sacrifice at Lystra,”’ for instance, and in! 
the “St. Paul hing at Athens ;” but an unfortunate instance of its appli-! 


cation occurs in the ‘‘ Raising of Lazarus,” before mentioned, where the subject! 
is entirely overpowered by the multitude of spectators above the principal group,' 
and sunk into a hollow. The contrary choice (probably first suggested by Le-| 
,” may be considered as much fitter,for compo- 


nardo’s “ Battle of the 


Supper.” 

After these examples of its great utility, I need scarcely point out to the stu- 
‘dent the importance of making himself acquainted with at least the general 
principles of Architecture, as well as with the modes in which the great paint- 
ers have availed themselves of its assistance. 

Other arts also become a kind of secondary nature to the painter, and furnish 
him with those materials for composition which are termed accessories, and are 
frequently necessary to the story. It is therefore essential that the Historical 
Painter should make himself acquainted with the civil, military, and religious 
costumes of different nations, as it must occasionally be requisite to introduce 
various objects, dresses, and implements, which, in the hands of a tasteful ar- 
tist, may be turned to great advantage. In the picturesque style these acces- 
sories often become prominent features, but in proportion as the work aims at 
great grandeur or expression, they must be few and simple. 
| Having now laid before you such observations as I conceive may be useful, 
respecting the inrentive and scientific divisions of Painting, though I am but too 
well aware how much they fall short of what the subject deserves, I must brief- 
ly advert to the imitative or practical part. As excellence in this division of 
the art must obviously depend on accuracy of eye, dexterity of hand, and a 
lwide acquaintance with the forms and effects of natural objects, which can on- 
ily be obtained by diligent application and repeated experiment, it is clear that 
ithe precepts of the professor must here be of much less value than the perse- 
ivering efforts of the student himself : considering how much he has to learn, 
and how important it is that from his first step he should be put in the right way, 
his studies should, for some time, be conducted under the superintendence of 
an experienced artist, whose daily advice and example will assuredly spare him 
jmuch fruitless labour, prevent his contracting bad habits, and greatly advance 
him in his progress. ‘The student's assiduous endeavours will first be directed 
to acquire the power of making cut the forms, tones, and effects, of whatever 
may be placed before him, with deceptive correctness, however taste and science 


‘Imay afterwards lead him to use or to modify that power ; for although, as I 


jhave shown, deception is not the true end of Painting as an art, an ilusive 
icharacter is its peculiar attribute and condition; without a due attention to 
which, however ingenious his conceptions, however great his knowledge, he can 
never produce a legitimate picture. ‘ 
Imitation in Painting admits of very various degrees of approximation to the 
lexact truth, and great diversities of treatment ; from the microscopic minute- 
iness of Denner, Breughel or Vander Heyde, to the breadth of Titian, Van- 
dyke, or Reynolds. A strict copy of all the complicated details of Nature is 
evidently impossible. We cannot represent the individual hairs of the head, 
or leaves of a tree—nor if we could, would the effect be agreeable. The re- 
flection of Naure herself, in a camera obscura, will never satisfy the eye as a 
picture—Art requires a more decided subordination of the parts to the whole. 
In proportion as his scale is diminished, the painter finds it necessary to ge- 
neralize and omit details. Mengs says justly, ‘all the refinement of the art 
consists in selecting the beautiful and the necessary, and i: leaving out the su- 
perfluous and the minute,” though in all cases some definite touches of individ- 
uality are desirable, which may be immediately recognized, and persuade us of 
the truth of the rest. We should remember, too, that in proportion as the work 


‘becomes refined, and abstract, it will have fewer admirers, while the pieasure 


afforded by illusive imitation, even when employed on the most ordinary subjects 
—mere transcripts of still life,—will always render this = Py" of our art the 
most generally attractive : all are in some degree judges of it; the cobbler m 


‘|his own line may triumph in criticizing Apelles—and for this reason, the judi- 


cious artist even in his loftiest flights will endeavour to introduce some portion 
of those qualities which are intelligible and agreeable to all, as a passport for 
those of a more intellectual character. 

The painter's substitute for light being a white pigment which can never ap- 
proach to the force of light itself, it is obvious that except under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, he can, after all, produce only a modified and relative imitation of 
|many of the appearances of Nature. ‘The round white patches, by which 


Claude represents the sun’s disk are, in fact, merely symbols ; but we recog- 
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nize so much imitative truth in the sunny etlect of the picture §generally, that! 'systems. Some have asserted, that as our stock of science accumulates our 
we fancy the whole tobe true. Rembrandt, in his etching of a “ Man reading |genins diminishes ; I prefer the axiom of Reynolds, “that genius begins where 
by Candlelight,” endeavoured to render the flame very brilliant by making it'!rules end.’ Precepts are valuable only as they are founded on what is “ truly 
almost the ouly thing visible in the midst of darkness. ‘This, of course, proved |Nature,”’ as they teach the true idea or theory of our art. Those works which 
unsatisfactory, and in a second experiment he found it necessary to give less) have for ages maintained their reputation as chefs @’@urre, must be held to have 
comparaive value to the candle, by spreading more light on the surrounding jsupplied us with a great portion of that real instruction, and the artist, in 
objects ; in a third essay he carried this still further, and very properly sacrificed the beginning of his career, will get far more wiscly in adopting the most 
the brightness of his candle, to the more natural effect of the whole. Here, as approved rules than in attempting to form them immediately from Nature ; for 
in Claude's sun, the source of light becomes a mere symbol, though we do not unless he avail himself of the scierice of his eps he can have no chance 
remark it as such from perceiving so much truth in the greater part of the work. \of advancing far in his art; as he proceeds he will endeavour to think like Raf- 
‘The imitative, therefore, like every other division of the art, has its natural li-|/faelle, Titian, or Correggio, to imbibe their taste and feeling ; he will travel on 
mits, and is, to a certain degree, tdea/ and conventional. | the roads which they have opened without servilely treading in their footsteps, 
The particular process employed in Painting, will more or less affect the |and extend his researches wherever faney may point out an opportunity of en- 
completeness, extent and character of the imitation ; accordingly a great va- larging the boundaries of the art, ever the aim of true genius. ‘There are cer- 
riety of methods and materials have been made use of in the operative part of tain fundamental rules in Nature and m Art, such as variety, harmony, propor- 
our art. '\tion, which must be considered to be of universal application. Others admit of 
The early Italian masters painted in water-colours and generally on fresh |relaxation, where any advantage is on the whole to be obtained. Precepts, the 
plastered walls—i. e. in freseco—a mode of proceeding which requires a number most general, must occasionally be modified, or abandoned, as every subject, in 
of previous studies as well as a careful outline, traced with a hard point on the |some respect, requires an especial mode of treatment, and inay be said to exist 
plaster. It is attended with considerable difficulty, as it admits of no altera- im an atmosphere of its own ; hence, every succeeding work the painter may 
tion, and unless finished at once, the mortar must be removed and that part of undertake should be made a new test of the principles he has collected, and 
the work recommenced. ‘The great purity, freshness and durability of fresco, where they may appear to clash they must be accommodated to the particular 
may be seen in many very fine specimens extant in Italy ; among the most vif ‘demands of the subject. It is often in the happy adjustment of such discordan- 
gorous and effective of which are those of the Carracci and Guercino, in the ‘ces that the artist best displays his taste and mgenuity, and arrives at those 
ceilings of the Sampieri Palace, at Bologna. Those of Raffaelle, in the Vati- i“* nameless graces which no methods teach’’—those beauties of the art which 
can, have been lately carefully examined, and are found to have been painted’ may be seen and felt, but are communicable in no language but her own. 
on and strengthened by a different process. The introduction of oil painting! With the study of theory I should recommend a constant reference to Nature, 
may be said to have changed the aims and character of the art, and to have in whose school the student’s hand, eye, and mind should never be idle. Every 
rendered colourmg its prime object and attribute—and though Michael Angelo object or effect he sees may afford the true artist a lesson, and should be fixed as 
considered it as a method only fit for women or children, it a unquestionably strongly as possible on his memory ; for many of the happiest combinations, 
led to greater transparency, variety and force ; a much closer imitation of the such as are capable of suggesting his finest conceptions, may never present 
surfaces of things than was before attempted, but also perhaps to some neglect! |themselves a second time. A sketch-book, therefore, should be his inseparable 
of form. lecompanion, in which he may note down on the spot every interesting figure, 
Leonardo invented that rich amalgamated texture of his colours called pas- group, action, full of drapery, or other characteristic circumstance which may in- 
toso (afterwads adopted by Giorgione,) combining juiciness with solidity, which ‘terest his fancy in his daily haunts. ‘This practice will increase his facility of 
Correggio pursued with so much success, and has rendered an example ever |drawing, stimulate his imagination, and gradually supply him with stores of in- 
since for the best schools of Art. ‘comparable value. It is only in thus collecting ideas fresh from the endless va- 
Some have painted on light, some on dark grounds, some with opaque colours|'rietics of Nature, to be afterwards arranged on sound principles of Art, that a 
afterwards tinted with diaphanous tints ; some have aimed at the smoothness of /painter cau hope to produce original and striking works. This was the habit of 
polished ivory, like Vanderwerf ; others have heaped on colours, like Rem-'|Da Vinci and Michael Angelo, of Flaxman and Stothard, and it has doubtless 
brandt, till by repeated touches they had brought out not only the effects, but! /led to some of their most exquisite inventions and compositions. The beautiful 
something of the texture and surface of the things represented : all these modes |familiar groups which decorate the lunettes of the Sistine Chapel are evidently 
are deserving of consideration, for the refinement and beauty of colour often ‘taken immediately from Nature, though assisted by science ; and so are proba- 


preparation of the ground and particular manipulation, ‘bly the attitudes of the prophets and sibyls in the same place, as well as many 
The practice needs no further 


depend as much on the | 
as on the pigments employed. I would here take the opportunity of urging /of the figures in the “ Last Judgment’’ itself. 


the students in the Painting School not to disregard the texture and execution ‘proof of its utility and importance. 
of the specimen before them, and especially not to load their canvas where it 1s | I 


ul as possible in all respects, or they wi wasting their time ; for the chie > OFS ‘OG 
advantage to be obtained by copying a picture lies in acquiring the particular’ THE BELLE OF SARAT Ae 

process and handling, whatever they may be, of some great master, and im! 
having this to refer to. ‘The different modes of ‘Titian or Correggio, of Rubens |,“ Constess Hall—a sojourn to be sighed for, and sacrificed for, anl economised for—the 

: ; 5m ibirth-place of Love, the haunt of Hymen, the arena of fashion—a place without which a 
or Rembrandt, should by no means be confounded ; they are all more or tess new lease of life were valueless—for which, if the conjuring cap of King Erricus itself 
desirable on different occasions, which the well trained artist will be aware of, |could not furnish a season ticket, it might he on a lady’s toilet as unnoticed as a bride’s 

and apply as taste may suggest them to be most applicabie to his subject. {jaigttcap a twelvemonth after marriage.”—N.P.Wintts. 

The best Italian Masters endeavoured to convey the essential character, forms,'| ‘There is no period of the College year fraught with so much interest, and 
and appearances of objects, without minute details, or an ostentatious display of seeming importance, to the student, as the long summer vacation. It is an ob- 
illusive imitation. The Dutch and Flemish, on the other hand, strove to attract!|}ect of desire alike to all; from the lofty, purse-proud, Southerner, to the hum 
adimiration by elaborate finish and beauty of pencil. |ble round-jacketed “ Charity-Seholar,” from the real student, “ mtent upon his 

Some have supposed that to represent Nature with fidelity, we should have ‘books while others sleep”, to those unhappy individuals to be found in every 
the type immediately before us ; and no doubt pictures produced wnder that ad- class, who, habitually reposing m the lap of indolenee, are ever looking out for 
vantage are apt to possess a greater vivacity, freshness of colour, vigour of re- sull softer restiny-place : it is the distant beacon of their hopes, the nucleus 
lief and execution ; and may be carried further than where it has been wanting ;//0f their day-dreams, and the goal in their College course. But there are many 
as we see in fine portraits from the life, which, in these respects, excel most ‘who anticipate in this a season of no ordmary delight ; many, to whom it brings 
historical works even by the greatest masters ; but this ean never extend to ail |4 fond’ realization of their dreams, where oft m fancy they have seemed to 
the parts of a complete picture, for, after all, Painting is iv truth an act of me- \ghsp 4 tatuer's hand, and press a mother’s and a sister's cheek ; yes, to those 
mory, for though the model be present, we cannot see it while putting the colour |whe have left the sweet home of childhood to plunge into the “ arcana of 
on the canvas : as the work proceeds we may compare it with the origimal again! science, and have their names inscribed upon the Temple of Learning, how 
Tn fine, were the President his mistress, and the 


and again, and its impression on the mind will be renewed, rectified or strength. |gttefully this season comes 
ened at every look ; we should, therefore, avail ourselves of the model whene-|/4nnouncement of vacation a little note sealed with a French wafer, the student 
ver we can. But it is obvious, that in subjects of higher aim—an Achilles ora would not, on receiving it, experience emotions a whit the more delightful. 

Helen,—models fit for the artist’s purpose are rarely, if ever, to be found, in| Yes—the long-expected vacation is at hand—and with it the packing of 
which ease without previous science and great caution, individual Nature may! clothes and books, and the paying parting visits, and the bidding adieu to Col- 


put the artist out. In such emergencies he must draw more deeply on taste lege friends ; but it matters net much, at that happy moment, whether they be 
and science, and make use of preparatory studies collected from whatever will! /"tieuds or not, we lid them all farewell, and are away 

assist him most, which has always been the practice of the best masters. ‘The; But why, when so many are thus employed, is there a single exception ? 
Painter is scarcely deserving of that name who fas not stored up in his mind, or | Why do we see that young man, apart trom the rest, with countenance depress- 
at least in his portfolio, such memoranda of the more characteristic features ofijed as the’others are cheertal' Because, fair reader, he las no home to go to ; 
Nature, and such a knowledge of style as may enable himto produce considerable! because there ts no sweet voice to welcome his return—there are no youthful, 
work without having constant recourse to a mode!. Guido is said to have painted! /pleasant faces to cluster round him, and make the sir ring with the loud, joyons 
his Madonna heads from an old man. If the stery be true, we must supposel!laugh. To such as these—from experience have we learned the fact—the 
that he found something in the colour or expression before him, from which he! /mest acceptabie news they can receive, consists in those loug-wished for, long- 
took a hint, and science and taste furnished the rest. Sir J. Reynolds con-jlexpected remittances ; which if the individual m question has not anticipated 
ceives that Guido, by his practice, meant to inculeate the expedieucy of con-||by tailors’ bills, and other seme qua non of every day life, he may thank his 
stantly having Nature before our eyes-—but unsuitable Nature must necessarily |St#rs, and set himself down as the luckiest fellow in the world, 

serve to confuse, unless science be able to supply the truth wanting in the mo- _Now, though not exactly to be ranked, during my College life, in the number 
de!. Raffaelle, when he could not find a fit model for his Galatea, tried to sup-| of the latter class, f approximated closely to them , for my earliest recollections 
ply the want from his own conceptions of the beautiful ; and though he was) /carried me no farther back than imto the fap of an ancient grandame, whom, 
not eminently successful on that occasion, the result is probably better than it|/methinks, | still behold, sitting composedly in the chimney corner, knitting 


wonld have been if he paiuted his Nymph from the Fornarina. ||away as though for life, and ever and anon glancing at a huge tabby, reposing 
‘Inear her feet. ‘This cat, which, in common with myself, shared the honour an 


The Roman and Bolognese schools felt the msufficiency of casual models in!!" 
||favour of pet to her fadyship, she had, from her favourite author and poet, de- 


such cases, and endeavoured to rectify their defects. ‘The Venetians in general) 
were content with mere portraits, without attempting to raise them in style,| 
even when they meaut to represent historical or poetical personages. Murillo) 
degraded the characters of Seripture still more, by making them faithful tran 
scripts of still more vulgar sandele In these, and in the ludicrous travesties o 
the Dutch, we cannot bring our minds to acknowledge such caricatures for the! 
persons they assume to be. ‘The want of that indispensable quality of art, poe- 
tical propriety, destroys the effect of their imitative truth, and leaves us mor-) 
tified and disappointed with some of the finest specimens of pictorial skill. But 
it would be useless to dwell any longer on this part of my subject. 

The principles of the Fine Arts exist originally in the deep recesses of our 
nature, waiting for genius to discover and apply them. Many of these the great 
masters in pamting have gradually brought to hight, which having been recog-| 
nized and approved wherever they have been most mvestigated, become an in- 
valuable tock of science for after ages, and the foundation of our theories onl! 


nominated, with all gravity, Isaac Watts! Not, as she used to say, that she 
thought him much superior to the great author of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
but she thought he came more home to the understanding ; she liked plam 
English, and did not know nor care about the “ Slough of Despond,” ~ Apol- 
lyon,” and other such parables 

And here I may as well state, by way of episode, that | myself narrowly es- 


jeaped the fate of the unoffending cat ; for at the earnest mtercession of the 


old lady aforementioned, my father was on the very point of giving me the 
euphomous prenomen of Isaac Watts, whet my mother, interposing, said that 
as she never expected | would reach the pinnacte of fame on which the second 
Psalmist was then sitting, it would be a sort of sacrilege to call me after him ; 
and therefore proposed that | should have the name of my father, with this ex- 
press condition, im case | ever did become in any way renowned, I should 
straightway drop it, and assume that of the great Isaac. This latter clause 


@ 
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was introduced with such adroitness that :ny grandame made no opposition, and 
I was christened Frederic Belinont. 

As I have already intimated, my parents died ere I was old enough to bear in 
mind their looks, or hear their dying words. When I came to learn my great 
bereavement, I was for a long time wretched. ft appeared to me that if | had 
even a brother or sister, to share in my wee, L could find some consolation—but 


laround, and admiring the costly decorations, the splendid music, and the beauty 
and fashion assembled. It was a perfect gal-axy: to my heated imagination 
‘every one was there ; of all sizes and ages, from sweet sixteen to would-be 
twenty ; from every quarter of the compass, and every state in the Union. 
There was the Northern belle, beautiful, it is true, but with a certain coldness 
stamped upon her brow that no beauty could eflace. ‘Then there was the East- 


alas! J had none-—none to whom } might look for sympathy—none to whom {//ern beauty, with laughing, light blue eye, and rosy cheek, and ruby lip-—with 
might uuburthen my heart. Day after day would T spend m weeping o’er my),an expression plainly saymg, “Tf any one wants to flirt with me, Tam ready.” 
parents’ memory, and my own lonelmess : till at last | resolved to overcome my}'/But see ! sss in the dance, moves the graceful daughter of Shylock, the 
grief, ‘Time, too, lent his kindly mfluence to heal the wound, and the coldness ‘beautiful Jessica—how exquisite her proportions ! how queenlike her step! I 
of my uncle, to whose care I had been consigned, served to make me less sen-||always love te look upon a pretty Jewess ; there is something to me in their 
sitive, and to sere over, as it were, my betier feelings. My parents leit but hit-| isolated state that enlists the sympathy, and claims the love—and when a Jew- 
le ; and that little, though my own, was given so grudgingly by him who had|/ess is beautiful, there is scarce a female in the world can bear comparison. 
the care of it, that I should long before have withdrawn it, and myself, from!'But look again at those beautiful Southerners! with their dark, soft, expressive, 
his charge, had not a cousin, beautiful, aud good as she was fair—but of her eyes, half covered with the silken veil; on whose snowy necks the raven ring- 
anon. | lets play, falling from the brows of so many Venuses. You may laugh with 
It was a beautiful morning in June—College dutics were just broken up-—we) your blue-eyed beauty, you may flirt with your Jewess, but oh give me such a 
were out for a fulltwo months ; and no doubt but our “* Alina Mater” was well! woman to love. 

aware of the fact, for loud and long were the huzzas with which the emancipa-|| Ever since I had entered the saloon, I had marked a beautiful girl of the 
ted students greeted their freedom from the yoke of College discipline. I my-| latter class ; she was, to my eye, the Belle of the room. It is now a longtime 
self was glad, and yet, unless it were mere.sympathy, | kuew not why ; for I)jago, and since then I have passed “ through many achanging scene,” but the 


had no home to go to. ‘remembrance of that fair face has never passed away. I was introduced, and 


Loneliness where all others are cheerful is any thing but agreeable, and ac-| taking my station among the numerous train which surrounded her, endeavour- 
cordingly I resolved to retire to my “sanctum sanctorum,” perform my toilet,) ed to hide my agitation, and put on as unconcerned a face as possible. In fact 
and look, at least, if I did not feel, the general satisfaction. Scarcely, how- so greatly was } engrossed by the lovely creature before me, that I almost for- 
ever, had I applied the razor to remove that attribute of man, that which boyeligot where [ was, lost my bashfulness, and, had I followed the first promptings 
pray for, and men anathematize ; and which had for the few last days, in my|of my inclination, would certainly have bent the knee—where would my straps 
case, assumed a remarkable family resemblance to the “ herrida barba”’ of the! have been—and worshipped her. And this is by no means the only case where 
ancients—searcely, I say, had | commenced the mysterious operation of shav- | awkwardness has vanished under the influence of beauty. I had a country 
ing, when my apartinent resounded with a knock loud enough to have deafened) cousin once, a gawky youth, in fact a second edition of a lamp-post. He came 
Echo herself, and which threatened to open, not ouly the door through one of} to “ York” one day, and, in the course of his peregrinations, and with a very 
the panels, but my windpipe also, quite as expeditiously. The shock was so, pretty girl, who, either from compassion, or seme other feeling unknown, treat- 
sudden, that, had it not been for the happy interposition of my good Genius, I| ed him kindly. Wonderful to relate, our hero, from quite an Arcadian, became 
should certainly, in plain language, have cut my throat, and the next day would) a perfect New Yorker ; and the upshot of the matter was, that in return for this 
have had it currently reported by a Coroner's Jury, that | had committed suicide} important improvement, he proposed, and was accepted. 

_ Cause unknown.” As it was, however, | escaped with a slight wound,)|, But to return: Miss Spenser was polite, and addressed severa! common-place 
which, as you may easily imagine, lent no very friendly tone to the “ Curse you,”| remarks to me, to which | at first stammered out some confused reply ; but I 


with which I greeted my untimely visiter. suttigy al had just rallied a little, and was about to ask her hand for the cotillion, when a 
“Are you not for a stroll, Fred 1” said the individual bursting into my room, | \perfect exquisite, “ a mere cypher of a fop,” the smallest specimen of a man I 
and all unconscious of my benediction. ihad ever seen, with two rings on his little finger, and hair redolent with Berga- 


“Oh! certainly, when you've made me cut my throat,” exclaimed I, irritated) mot, stepped up, and asked for “ the extreme felicity of her hand in the dance.” 
not by the smarting of the cut, but at the bare idea of flesh-coloured court-| ‘The puppy ! IT would have given all the renown I then had, and half my hopes 
sagen ; but no one could help loving Harry Morton, and as I turned, and saw) of future greatness, for a good opportunity to have caned him. After this my 
us good-natured phiz, I was myself again, and my wrath vanished like—like—| |agitation vanished : but little self-conceit was necessary to make me think myself 
but, dear reader, I can’t complete the simile, and you may liken it to anything superior to the fellow with whom she was dancing, and I resolved to come in 
you think fit. So I hastened my toilet, and at length we issued forth, arm in myself, for some of the chances. ‘The result was I had the pleasure of lead- 
arm, from that most maternal Alma Mater, Yale College. ing her to the cotillion and of forming such an acquaintance as would not die 
Every body who has ever seen or heard of New Haven knows that, when ar- away with the last candle in the ball-room. As for Harry, he had made rapid 
rayed in the bright colours of June, it equals the poet’s dream of Elysium. progress in the affections of one old maid, and two little girls just out : he even 
The stranger cannot help we amid its beautiful squares, and its avenues|'went so far as to waltz with the former, in which operation he came full upon 
of noble elis ; but the fancy of the student who has there crossed the “ pons} the foot of my rival ; designed, I guess, for to such creatures he always had an 
asinarum,” who has lived in its quiet retirement,—quiet did | say '!—until the antipathy. Oh how I blessed him ! 
mental vacuum has been converted into a mental plenum, clothes it with no or-|' ‘The ball was over, the candles had burnt out—not so the flame so newly 
dinary interest. For some time, without a word, did we wander through the||kindled in my heart of hearts. Her presence was about me everywhere—I 
beautiful streets, and look around at the fairy-like prospect. The fact was I had lived but in her smile. Oh that smile! so sweet, so knowing ! It went through 
been thinking how pleasant would be a trip to Saratoga after the toils of the) me like a dagger—only not quite so cold. Her voice too, that melodious voice ! 
Junior year, and had long been racking my brains to discover somefreasonable| the moment | heard it, I no longer wondered at the power of the sireu’s song : 
excuse for taking one ; | had at last hit on an idea, and was about giving it ut-| it was to me ds sweet 
terance, when Morton himself, whose thoughts, I half guessed, had been wan- 
dering on the same subject as my own, trying to look pale, and causing his) As fairy’s music, by the moonlit stream. 
countenance to assume as rueful an expression as sible, exclaimed, * 1! We had been a week at the great watering place ; Congress water is undoubt- 
haven’t felt well of late; 1 think I’m falling into a decline. I must travel."’— | jedly a good tonic, but it seemed to have no effect on me : if I had a poor ap- 
Ye Powers! Harry Morton falling into a decline! As well might we expect) petite before, now it was almost entirely gone. Love had a marvellous effect 
Mount Olympus to be dwindling down into a molehill ; or entertain the insane}/upon me ; it made my coat, which, when it first left the tailor’s, | had conti- 
idea of a cedar of Lebanon pining away into a common holly-hock. \dently boasted, fitted as well as any in New Haven,—it made, 1 repeat, even 
However I seized on this, as a drowning man would catch at a straw : | sym-|\this beau ideal of acoat look like a tent cover on an attenuated bean-pole ; a 
pathised with him—told him that I, also, was somewhat enervated—that my| (melancholy instance of the mutability of all human things! Harry's deelene, 
appetite was gone (could he but have seen me the day before at dinner, I fear)/on the other hand, had all become up-hill ; the blessing of Saint Cuthbert was 
my logic would have appeared fallacious) ; in fine, that I thought that both he! upon him, and he bore it with peculiar grace. 
and myself would be all the better for a tonic. And what tonic so good as};| We had been a week at Saratoga, and in that week had outstayed the dic- 
Congress water! what place, so delightful, so beautiful, and last, but not least, ‘tates, not of our consciences (for love recognizes no such thing,) but of our pur- 
so fashionable as Saratoga? It was settled, we were to gather together as} ses. Love is at best a poor dict—something must be done ; so we resolved to 
much *‘ wherewithal” as possible, and make for the great Bath of the American) settle matters as soon as possible, and return. I could not leave without telling 
world. my dear Juliet of my ardent love: she was as light of heart as any girl could 
I pass over our journey—for no one that has ever sailed from New Haven to well be, and something within told me, that though T loved Juliet as the apple 
New York, or from New York to Albany, has failed to notice those three indis-| of my eye, Juliet would never kill herself for love of me. Now came * the 
pensables of steam-boat travelling, crying babies, dirty sheets, and—but the! jtug of war.”’ I was to propose ; how could]! Popping the question to any 
third I leave to the imagination of the reader, for no doubt he, or she, has often||woman is bad enough, but to a flirt, a professed coquette, it is really tremen- 
felt them. We arrived however in safety, and obeying the inclination rather|\dous. When I reflected on my task, | shuddered ; [ couldn’t let Harry into 
than the purse, had our baggage, and ourselves along with it, conducted to ¢he my secret, for I knew he'd laugh at me ; and I verily believe that if any one 
hotel par excellence, Congress Hall, inwardly resolved to adhere, with Roman) had, at that identical moment, kindly offered to hang me up by the neck till 
heroisin, to the ancient maxim, ‘ while we live, let us live,”’—and we did live—| dead, free of expense, | would have thrown up my chin, and submitted to the 
but J anticipate. operation like a martyr. I resolved, however, to meet my fate : I would go to 
There were at that time, and, I believe, are at the present day, weekly Balls) her parlour that very evening ; and then, and there, with the stars for witnesses, 
in the great saloon of Congress Hall; and as it was highly desirable to make} and my high-heeled boots for a corps de reserve in case of a defeat, entreat her 
our debut as soon as possible, we resolved to come out at thé next soiree, on the; to take me as her worse half for life. 
evening immediately succeeding that of our arrival. Well, I went—and it was “like a lamb to the slaughter ;” hope bade me 
A gentleman’s toilet ! how can I describe it! Language is inadequate ; but||go, fear told me to stay, and vanity settled it. I found my mistress alone, and 
the fair sex it concerns not, and as for the male gender they have too often, to)|\mwardly prayed that if any sacrilegious foot should cross that threshold till 
their horror, been conversant with it, to need a very minute description. | will)'I was decidedly made either a happy man, or the reverse, it might in a twink- 
not tell, therefore, of the long array of black strings sewed on white collars, off ling fall a victim to podagra, rheumatism, or the stocks—I cared not which. 
home-made straps, and a thousand other characteristics of a gentleman's, and) | After afew preliminary remarks about the weather—never-failing topic—1 
especially a student's suit ; characteristics on which I might readily dilate for, made up my mind to come to business immediately. My fair one must have 
half an hour. Suffice it to say that we were at last dressed, and with bran had some idea of what I was about, for there was a knowing smile upon her 
new coats, and palpitating hearts, took a preparatory survey in the mirror. Harry) face, as though she would lure me on to my destruction. 
was a splendid fellow in face and figure ,; not quite so tall as the Kentucky, “ Miss Spenser, I am going back to Yale, to-morrow,” I cay 
giant, but large enough to overlook most of his species. As for myself—but I/) “Going away from us to-morrow? Oh you must not think of it: how can 
will say nothing on that head, for all that [ could say in my own favour would) we spare you '”’ said she, turning up her eyes at me very macy | Now was 
be laid to self-conceit. ‘the tume for a declaration, and I resolved to make it at once, or die in the at- 
At last the agony is over—we have entered, the ball-room ! Oh how well) tempt. 
do I remember the torture of those few first moments! Not exactly among) «Miss Spenser !” I began, but I could get no farther. 
those who are vulgarly denominated green, I did at least show a few signs of, ‘Mr. Belmont!” 
verdancy. Never accustomed to much company, I am convinced that I fully), ‘“ Dear Miss Spenser !”"— 
experienced all the feelings of Jonah during his three = of pilgrimage, and for. “Mr. Belmont!” 
the first five mmutes did nothing but run my hand through my hair, for the sake|| “ Dear Miss Spenser,’’ I continued, nerving myself up ta the task, “ you are 


of having something te do, Still, agitated as I was, I could not help looking! sensible” but I couldn’t get it out. 
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“Thank you, Mr. Belmont; thank you for the compliment ; so you really 
think me sensible ! What a pretty compliment it is !”” ; 

“Miss Spenser,” said I, urged to desperation on feeling myself quizzed at 
such a solemn moment, 

“You, you—” 

** Love you’’—I grew desperate—* love you to distraction !” 

“ Distraction! oh, pray, Mr. Belmont, do go distracted ; I should like to see 
how you would look ; not half so well, I'll engage, as you do now.” 

“Miss Spenser, you are trifling with my heart. You know I love you, and 
yet, when I ask whether you can return my passion, will give me no answer.” 

** Well, I will give you an answer, Mr. Belmont. Where on earth did you ever 
get that silly idea, that flirtation and love are identical’ Why there is as much 
difference between them, as there is between love and marriage, and every one 
knows how great that is. Still, Mr. Belmont, notwithstanding your verdancy, 
I like you very well, and would ever wish to have you my friend. As for any 
thing nearer—” 

The door opened, and in walked Morton : unhappy he, had my inward curses 
been fulfilled; from the bottom of my heart I wished him in Guinea, France, 
or any place but the one he just then oceupied. I saw that my chance had 
forever fled, and without a word of explanation, rashed past my astonished 
class-mate, seized my hat, and made for the street. Oh how I wished that 
Mother Earth would for onee show her maternal care, and swallow me up. 

The next day we returned to Yale. 

On our arrival there, | found that a letter awaited me. Tt began by inform- 
* ing me that my grandmother was no more ; and farther on, I was informed how 
she had disposed of her earthly property. Unto myself, as her greatest prize, 
her treasure above all treasures—unto myself, I say, she left a 


thoroughfare.” 
a small book, | 
bound in calf, one cover off by wear, and on the pages imarks of many 4 tear ;), 
on the outside, m large gilt letters was inscribed— Watts’ Psalms and Hymns ! 


head. After Ponsvillez Vernon, all adorned, all curious, presents itself. The 
‘history of this happy city would be a great history. It has been long a battle- 
field. Interrogate its remembrances, it will speak to you of Louis the Eighth, 
of Richard Coeur de Lion, of Geoffrey Plantagenet. A little farther on is the 
chateau of Guillon. Alas! this admirable point of view, one of the most beau- 
tiful in Normandy—this favourite house of Francis the First, the king of the 
16th century—these beautiful trees, under which so many learned men and so 
many holy bishops walked in their studious leisure—Guillon is now nothing but 
a formidable prison! You may admire the rich front of this chateau so disho- 
noured, in the court of the Schoo! of Fine Arts, of which this front is the great- 
lest ornament. Sad contrast, say you, a prison in the midst of such a beautiful 
domain—these bare walls in the midst of so many opulent houses that the Seine 
salutes in passing. But what! prospects, like poetry, exist by contrasts, 

But let us renounce the delineation of these beautiful and fugitive images 
which disappear in the distance. All these reminiscences, all these deseriptions, 
all these wonders of history which is various and changing, and of nature which 
‘cannot change—you will see them at another time when this beautiful journey 
across these verdant meadows, these forests, these islands, these houses spring- 
| ing up, these blooming orchards, through these villages, of which the name 
alone is a history, shall have become for the Parisian 4 journey as easy as the 


| journey from Paris to Saint Cloud. 


| Behold how verified are the prophetic words of a man who has often said, 
“Paris, Rouen, Havre, are the same city, of which the Seine is the 
Ouly the grand thoroughfare has become the path of a few 


A 


hours. ‘The same voice had also said, “The Oceanis a French lake!” 
French lake more than ever, thanks to the railway. 

The elder Cato, in his ardent hatred against Carthage, earned to the senate 
some fruit freshly gathered from the fig-trees of Africa ; he thas wished to prove 
that Carthage was at the gates of Rome. For us, in this moment of joy and of 


Unto a distant relative she had consigned the /eeeng Isaac, the pet of her ten-||pride, if we wished to prove how, since this morning, Rouen has become a faw- 
der years, the stay of her old age, her own cat: fondly hoping that his grey| bowrg of Paris, we need ouly wish for a proof this chapter, written by a man 
hairs would command the respect, and his amiable qualities, the love of all) who has travelled sixty-eight leagues in one day, and who returned from Rouen 
around him. And so it turned out; for the distant relative aforementioned,| to Paris in sufficient time for these lines to be printed in the journal of the 
fearing that Isaac's sedentary habits were injurious to his health, resolved to, morrow. 


gratify him with a little excursion up the river, attaching to his neck, for that’! $$ 

purpose, a stone beautifully symmetrical but rather weighty. ‘Thus Isaac fell, || RUSSIA AND TURKEY. : 

brought to an untimely grave by the mistaken kindness of his friends—a prey)! The relations between these countries haye lately assumed new interest from 

to his own confiding nature. ‘ Requies-cat im pace.” | the question raised respecting the Government of Servia. Russia disputed 
In the course of time, | became a Senior, and then a * Bachelor.” 1 went! the legality of the late revolution, and demanded that the present Sovereign 


to my uncle’s house, and saw once more my good and pretty cousin. I lost my|'should be deposed. ‘Turkey refused acquiescence ; Russia <a 9 an ulti- 


heart again, and there, in her love, forgot that I had ever fallen into the snares} 

of a Belle of Saratoga. G. P,Q. 

JULES JANIN’S DESCRIPTION 


OF THE OPENING OF THE ROUEN AND ORLEANS RAILWAYS. 

At length, thanks to the most noble efforts, thanks to the most useful and) 
most durable alliance that England and France have ever been able to conclude, 
—for this alliance is founded on peace, on confidence, on the reciprocal esteem| 
of the two greatest nations in the world—the whole of France will no longer 
entertain a doubt of the future, and of the omnipotence of this new revolution. | 
The work is admirably begun. ‘The entire kingdom has understood that hence-) 
forth it will bear its part in this vast progress. ‘Thus the announcement alone 
of the successful conclusion of these two enterprizes, and in so short a time, 
has produced in the public that sort of wonderful emotion much resembling the} 
emotion of a battle won—but of a battle gained by sweat and not by tears, by 
labour and not by blood. : 
and views with an interrogating look the field which he has conquered ; but to-| 
day, in these conquests of industry, after these terrible combats which must be) 
undertaken against such countless obstacles, you experience an emotion with-l 
out remorse, so sure are you that the cause was just, that the triumph is de-| 
served, that the victory will be durable, eternal ; so much are you charmed to) 
hear the joyful cries, not merely of a single nation, but of all the nations of 
Europe, those whose example you have followed, and those who will follow your) 
example in their turn, 

Ah! who did not consider it a iness to follow in the suite of these young 
princes, the honour of the youth of France; to hear re-echoing in his ear the 
acclamations of such eager masses of the people ; to see running before so 
glorious a train the priests, the magistrates, the labourers, the citizens, the 
children who wish to learn, the old men who wish to see everything, confound- 
ed and mixed in the universal triumph! Thus, from one end to the other, this 
vast country, or rather this immense avenue of rich villages, of opulent towns, 
of palaces and cottages, which leads from Paris to Orleans, from Paris to Rou- 
en, was filled with a noble, curious, and attentive throng. Think, moreover, of 
this, thirty-four leagues will be passed over in less than four hours! Four hours ! 
enough to fatigue an eagle in his swiftest flight! Four hours te unite Notre- 
Dame of Paris with the church of Saint Ouen! Four hours to find one’s self 
transported on a sudden into the province of warlike and pacific destinies ; to 
find one’s self from the midst of Paris—in that mass of Cathedrals, of abbeys, 
of Gothic houses, of feudal ruins—in the midst of all those charming land- 
scapes which so many great 
Italy! Four hours to hear the sea which murmurs, and England that mvites ! 
Four hours to assist in the accomplishment of a miracle which the Emperor Na- 
pete himself, in the height of his glory and of his omnipotence, would never 

ve dreamt of ! 

Let us endeavour to describe this beautiful journey, which resembles some 
charming fairy tale. At Colombes the Rouen road leaves the route which runs 
to Saint Germain, and enters its proper domains. The Seime is left behind ; 
Colombes, Bezons, disappear in the twinkling of an eye; the chateau of Mai- 
sons, a rich dwelling, reminding one of Voltaire, shows to the charmed sight a 
front worthy of Mansard—its park somewhat divided, but still full of silence 
and of shade. Next comes a large town, of which the railroad will double the 
fortune—Poissy. ‘The isles, the foaming river, the beautiful trees, the bridge, 
charged with salutations and * bravoes,”’ make one forget the prison, into which 
there have been dragged, linked to galley-slaves, so many pulatimet writers, 
deserving of a chastisement less severe. At Meulan begins the history of Nor- 
mandy. Meulan reminds one of Philip Augustus, who has made a French city 
of it. Mantes, the pretty and the well named, has not forgotten that within its 
walls, in flames, there came to fall and to die William the Bastard, that William 
the Conqueror whom three kingdoms could not arrest in his conquests. In these 
happy and peaceful walls have passed, with arms in their hands, the greatest 
captains—Duguesclin to retake it from the Eagi, Philip Augustus to die 
there, Joan of France there to found a church. y secale to you the most 
worthy and most faithful friend of Henry the Fourth. At length, at Rollebois, 
you find an illustrious ruin, that tower retaken by the inhabitants of Rouen— 
citizens who were always soldiers, and heroes when Duguesclin marched at their 


‘e 


After the victory each combatant remains standing, | 


ts have even preferred to the divine aspects of|| 


|new chief selected by. those who dared to name themselves the re 


‘matum and the dispute became matter of formal discussion. Austria 


| sia, it is understood, sided with Russia, and, at length, the pretensions of that 


wer to dictate what should be the Government of Servia were acknowledged. 
‘Turkey yielded ; and it is now arranged that the present Sovereign must abdi 
cate, and affairs be placed something on the former footing before the revolution 
occurred. The followimg curious autograph correspendence between the Em- 
‘peror Nicholas and the Sultan, is taken from the Morning Herald, which origi- 
nally published it — 
AUTOGRAPH CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE EMPEROR 
OF RUSSIA AND THE SULTAN. 
(From the Morning Herald.) 

| In the present state of the Servian question this correspondence is of the 
greatest importance. 
‘TRANSLATION OF A LETTER OF THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS, ADDRESSED TO THE SUL- 

TAN ABDOUL MEDJID, DaTED Oct 19 (31), 1842. 
In the midst of the general disorder violently created in Servia by the 
‘triumph of rebellion, I attached a high importance to the wise and prudent de- 
‘termination which the Sublime Porte would show itself disposed to adopt for 
|the purpose of terminating such a deplorable state of things. 
| The Report of my minister at Constantinople. whieh conveyed a detailed 
account of his conferences with the minister of your Highness, anouncing tha‘ 
the Porte was resolved to precipitate nothing, and to consult with the Court of 
Russia, conformably to the stipulations of treaties, on the means most proper to 
re-establish a legal order of things in Nervia, and to get md of the grave injury 
which the boldness of insurgents had succeeded m establishing against the rights 
jof the sovereignty of your Highness, and agaist those nghts which solemn 
jtransactions have given to Russia. 

Applauding in the most lively manner so prudent a determination, [ was hap- 
\py to find another instance, great and powerful emperor, of the nobility of senti- 
‘ment, and purity of principle, which you have never ceased to manifest during 
ithe continuance of the friendship that united us, and of which your Highness 
ire recently given a remarkable proof in the affairof the Hospodar of Wal- 
\lachia. 
| Desirous of concurring in the accomplishment of the views of your Highness, 
(I had instructed Major Baron Lieven to go to Servia, for the pu of collect- 
ling the most exact information of the state of things, to return immediately to 
‘Constantinople, and to submit to your Highness, as it were to myself, a conscien- 
tious report of all that he had seen, and then to take part, in concert with M. 
Boutenieff and the Ministers of the Porte, in the execution of the measures 
which should be agreed upon by common accord relative to Servia. 
| But at the very moment of Baron Lieven setting out, | learned that the 
‘Porte had suddenly changed its intentions, and had determined to confirm the 

ves 
lof the Servian nation, and that this determination had eve n been officially noti- 
fied to my minister, by a message from the Reis Effendi. 
if 
sur- 
vous 


} 


} 


| I should be wanting in the duty 1 owe to a sincere and loyal 
‘could dissemble—great and powerful emperor—the profound sentiments 
jprise and pain which such a determination caused. It was to me very gr 
\to see the Sultan diverge from the line which stipulations, the most formal of 
jour treaties, had laid down—to see him forget the just claims of a power that 
‘had never rendered other than signal services to the Ottuman Em in the 
jmidst of the dangers with which it was surrounded, and that for 
of sanctioning the triumph of a rebellion, and of ratifying the election of acn 
jwhom traitorous subjects, with arms in their hands, had the boldness to 
claim—in short, to give the most lamentable encouragement to the most 
gerous of precedents. 
| I could not believe that your Highness would continue to suffer the endurance 
jof an outrage thus made to your supreme authority. I wished rather to think 
that there had been some mistake, and that the moment your Highness was 
made aware of the facts you would not fail to revoke dispositions incompatible 
‘with the dignity of the Crown. 
In this conviction, without changing my first determination, I again send 
Major Baron Lieven to Servia, ordering him to return from thence to Constanti- 
nople. I charge, at the same time, my Minister to remit to this letter, most 
illustrious Sultan, and to lay before you with frankness my i and my wishes. 
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If the Sublime Porte has got an accusation against Prince Michael Obreno- 
witch, it has the power to convict hin of his crime and dismiss him, after having, 
consulted with Russia, according to the existing treaties, and then give the Ser- 
vian nation the powers necessary to proceed to an election of another chief in) 
the form prescribed by the hatti-scheriff. Such a mode of proceeding is the only) 
one regular, legal, and honourable, for it unites at the same time the prerogative, 
of the Sovereign, the interests of the subjects, and the just rights of a friendly) 
and neighbouring power, and no other can obtain my consent. 

With regard to the line of conduct to be adopted by my Government in this, 
deplorable conjuncture, I declare that I never will treat with rebellion, and that; 
I will not recognise the order of things unjust and illegal which it has created. 
It is, moreover, my duty to watch over and maintain treaties which I have reli- 
giously respected. 

Intimately convinced that I shall find the same dispositions in your Highness,| 
I wish to believe that you appreciate the sincere and loyal sentiment which has) 
dictated this letter, and that you will deign to order the Ministers of the Sublime, 
Porte, great and powerful Sultan, to come to an understanding with M. Boute-) 
nieff, for the purpose of replacing the Servian question in a legal and correct | 
state, and thus bring on a result conformable to our mutual intentions. 

In expressing to your Highness my secret thoughts with all the frankness 
which the ties that unite us make a duty, | pray you to receive the assurance of 
the lively solicitude which I will not cease to preserve for all that concerns the 
prosperity of your Highness and the glory of your reign. 

(Signed) 


TRANSLATION OF THE REPLY OF THE SULTAN TO HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR, 
DATED THE IltH MoUHAREM—12-9 (30TH JANUARY, 1843). 


It is with all due respect that we have received the letter full of friendship, 
which your Imperial Majesty has done us the honour to address, dated the 9th 
of October, and we have taken note of its contents. 

Your Imperial Majesty informs us that, having considered as a rebellion the 
troubles of which Servia has been, not a long time past, the theatre, you could 
not be content with such a state of things, so contrary to your principles ; that 
the change and election of the Prince not having been made in legal manner, in 
conformity with established regulations, the conditions and terms of treaties not 
having been observed, that you had ordered Baron Lieven to go to the place 
itself, there to collect information on the actual state of things ; to come thence 
to Constantinople, afier having fulfilled his mission in Servia, to communicate to 
us his observations ; and that you had commanded your Envoy Extraordinary 
near the Sublime Porte to lay before us the benevolent views of your Imperial 
Majesty, inviting us at the same time to give the necessary orders to our Mi-) 
nisters to deliberate on the means of replacing this question on a legal and cor-, 
rect ground, 

In point of fact, as all tumultuous meetings, all disorders, and all species of 
etliles and seditions which may take place in a state, must originate nume- 
rous inconveniences, we cannot but appreciate and give credit to the wise opin- 
ions and enlightened ideas which your Majesty expresses on this head, particu- 
larly as, according to the principles which regulate our respective Governments, 
it is a matter of the greatest importance to us to take care to prevent the pro- 
duction in our states of events so very blameable. However, in the question. 
at issue, there is this difference, that in the conduct of Prince Michael, and in’ 
the manner of his acting, as well as in the repeated complaints of the nation, 
the creation of these troubles was foreseen, and conversations had taken place) 
at different intervals, with the imperial mission, for the purpose of terminating) 
such a state of things. 

If the causes of these troubles, and the state of oppression of the nation, had) 
been known in their true circumstances to your Imperial Majesty, as to us, it is 
certain that, from the sense of equity and spirit of justice possessed by your 
Imperial Majesty, you would not have considered this affair altogether as a re-, 
bellicn, and, in such case, that you would not have regarded the conduct and, 
action which our Government has been under the necessity of adopting as con-| 

trary to principle and good feeling. 

Nevertheless, as we have only found advantages in the various important, 
questions which have been regulated in concert with your Imperial Majesty, we 
could not, nor have we in any inanner used precipitation in the nomination of 
the Prince, though we had had time for consultation in this question, and for! 
seeking the views of your Majesty in their full extent. On the contrary, the! 
notes of our Government, had they been of a nature to violate treaties, we might) 
have preferred, with regard to the said changes, to decide the question in acting’ 
amicably, according to the opinion formed by our Government, and then to have 
recourse, with entire frankness and sincerity, and with due respect, to the mag- 
nanimity of your Imperial Majesty. 

The condition which consecrates the princely dignity once infringed—the 
clause of the firman, which is a part of the treaty, becoming thereby null and 
void—the question of election returns to the sense of the basis of the treaty, 
which it the privilege of the nation to choose itself its chief. 

On the one hand, the consideration that we were thus authorized, and on the) 
other hand the urgency of the question, forced us to proceed to the nomination) 
of the prince by accepting the choice of the nation. 

Though we had not at the time the means of consulting the opinion of you. 
Imperial Majesty, nothing, however, was neglected to ascertain the sentiments, 
ae pane the views of the Imperial mission on this subject. 

Moreover, the violent conduct of Prince Michael—his departure from Servia 
—the quitting his post, and the determination taken by him to seek an asylum 
in our Imperial fortress—were so many facts that induced us to yield to the in- 
convenience of a change of the princely dignity. In admitting that the liberty 
taken by the nation to proceed to an election without being authorized was, in 
itself, an act of a nature to create great responsibility to it, still the nation, in 
demanding the authorization of the commander of the fortress and of the com- 
missioners of the Sublime Porte, has justified its responsibility. With regard! 
to the said commissioners, they excuse themselves by saying that they granted 
the authorization in the fear of more serious consequences arising, and in the 
presence of cabals and intrigues in which the beaten party was engaged, publicly 
and privately, so that the election of the new Prince took place to a certain ex- 
tent by our own authorization. 

In spite of the desire which we had to fulfil our duties, and to lay the above 
considerations before your Imperial Majesty, in answer to your letter immediately 
after its receipt, and thus to dissipate your doubts, and to consolidate still more 
the ties of friendship which unite us, we nevertheless thought fit to await the 
information to be given by the Baron Lieven. On the arrival of the said baron 
lately in our capital, we have taken knowledge of all the communications and 
information which he transmitted either verbally or in writing. We have called 
him to our presence, as well as the Minister of your Imperial Majesty, and we 
have given them the most gracious reception. 

The information offered by the said general has not been altogether simil 
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to the reports in possession of our Government, nor to the documents sent to us 
by our commissioners. 
The combinations prepared by the general and the Minister of your Imperia! 
Majesty on the subject of this question in the conferences and interviews 
which they had at different times with our ministers, according to our orders, 
are far from being compatible with the dignity and the rights of sovereignty, of 
which the maintenance is guaranteed to us in the manner alluded to, particular- 
ly in the letter addresed by your Imperial Majesty: at the same time the said 
combinations have inspired us with the fear of again creating difficulties, and 
giving rise to the employment of violent measures. 
‘The tranquillity which reigns at this moment in Servia, and the absence of 
all complaints from the nation against our Government, which alone could call 
for the exercise of your Majesty’s rights, are the best and all-sufficient proofs 
of the due respect paid to everything connected with the maintenance of es- 
tablished rights. Consequently, full of confidence in the perfect friendship and 
the sentiments of kindness of which your Majesty has up to this time given 
“a so many proofs, we have thought proper to lay before you the true state of 
things. 
After having made known confidently to your Minister our opinions on this 
subject, we address this friendly letter to your Imperial Majesty, and we trust 
that your Majesty will on your part recognise our sincere and faithful communi- 
cation. We reckon likewise on the continuance of the perfect confidence which 
exists between the two Governments, and on the constant maintenance of the 
relations of sound amity which unite us, and the duration of which shall be dear 
to our hearts under all circumstances. 

LATER FROM CANTON. 
By the arrival of the ship Natchez, Capt. Waterman, in a short passage of 87 
days, we have a file of the Canton Register to the 28th February and imforma- 
tion by letters to the Ist of March, eighteen days later direct, and eight days 
later than by the Overland Mail. 
Letters from Canton, dated Feb. 21, received at Macao, mention thut rumors 
were again rife of an intended attack on the foreign factories. The attack, ac- 
cording to these rumors was to have taken place in a day or two, but later let- 
ters state every thing to have remained quiet. 
_ Sir Henry Pottinger, in a correspondence with Elepoo, the Chinese Commis- 
sioner, takes occasion to rebuke some high sounding expressions which imply 
the superiority of the Chinese over other nations. ‘The Queen of England,” 
he says, “ acknowledges no superior or governor but God.”” Sir Henry in a fur- 
ther communication to the interpreter near Elepoo, tells him to inform Elepoo, 
such a tone is incompatible with existing circumstances ; and adds, that if 
Elepoo is disinclined to transmit the remonstrance to the Government at Peking, 
he (Sir Henry) will, as he should feel that he failed equally in his duty to his 
own sovereign and the Emperor, if he allowed the matter to pass unnoticed. 

This rebuke in this new form will soon make the Chinese Government under ; 
stand the new position in which they are now placed as to foreign nations. 

The Register remarks that on all occasions of storming the city, camp or 
cantonment of the Chinese, opium was found in masses every where exposed, 
without fear or detection. Junks on the great artery of China, the Zangtsze- 
keang, were often boarded, and opium was found in chests in the holds without 
the slightest attempt at concealment. From this the Register infers that there 
has been no severe efforts of suppression beyond Canton. 

Ice is now brought to Hong Kong from Chusan. 

The Chinese are re-building the Bogue Fort. 

The small pox is making frightful ravages among the Portuguese and the 
Chinese inhabitants of Macao and the neighboring villages. 

Extract A LETTER, Cuvsan, February, 9th, 1843, received at 
Canton, per “ Isis.”—‘ We have no news here except that the Emperor is 
again in reality preparing for war, which is much, however, to be hoped will 
never again take place. This news, of course we have from the Chinese, 
several of whom have had earnest conversations with Mr. Gutzlaff on the sub- 
ject. 

Weare most anxiously expecting to hear somewhat further of what you are 
doing to the Southward. Every body here is in a state of excitement.” 

From the Canton Register of Feb. 21, 1843. 

“* The secret communication to the high commissioner Elepoo, may be consid- 
ered, on the whole, as satisfactory, although there is a tone reigning throughout, 
which is rather too arrogant for a gorernment that has sued for peace. The 
Chinese are falling back on their old system of claiming universal dominion ; but 
as His Excellency, the Plenipotentiary, has taken this matter into his own care, 
it would ill become us to criticise, too strictly, the secret communication. Why 


does the translator, put heir Celestial dynasty in the feminine gender?” 


Tue Con-soo Funo—Commerciat Resrrictions—ABOLISHMENT OF THE 
Honc.—An interesting correspondence between several of the leading English 
merchants dated at Macao, and the British Plenipotentiary, on the subject of 
foreign trade in China, appears in an extra of the Canton Register, of 21st of 
February. It relates, particularly, to the exaction of what is called the Con 
soo charge, or duty, on foreign commerce. ‘This is a fund which was instituted 
in 1780, tor the liquidation of bankrupt Hong merchants’ debts to foreigners. 
This now if accurately paid, it is said, would amount to an enormous sum of 
money anually.—But it is not, and it is now looked upon as a grievance, rather 
than to answer its original design.—To settle this, among the other important 
commercial points, in the new Tariff, is of course an object with the merchants, 
and hence this correspondence. Nothing definite is arrived at as yet,—the 
Plenipotentiary advising patience and delay for the present until further ad- 
— from England, and further interviews with the Imperial Commissioner, 

eepo. 

Meantime, the Register suggests, as a succedaneum for the old hong system 
the formation of a corporation of native merchants should be formed, each 
liable for the whole debt of copartnership, to be free from all government exac- 
tions, and liable to pay no duties but those imposed by the ‘Tacitf, This, the 
Register thinks, would make trade “as open and irce as can at present be ex- 
pected with that single government and people.” 
At Macao the English, Portuguese and others were amusing themselves with 
the races. Sir Henry Pottinger was the umpire. 
The Register announces the birth of the first British subject on the island of 
Hong Kong. 

CANAL BETWIXT CAIRO AND SUEZ. 

(From the Bombay Times and Journal of Commerce.} 
We learn on the authority of a correspondent at Cairo, that the Pasha has 
determined on constructing a Canal between that City and Suez—and that the 
work is to be commenced forthwith. It is expected that this undertaking will 
not prove so arduous as at first sight may appear—in many places all that is re- 
quisite to be done being merely to clear out the bed of the ancient canal ; and 
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of a Naval Officer. The character he maintained soon brought him into notice, 
and he received the commendation of all the commanders with whorn he sailed, 
and passed his examination, always, we believe, at the head of his list. He 
afterwards received a Lieutenant's commission in our navy. When the go- 
The great Sesostris appears to have been the first who conceived the project|jverament of Texas determined to organize a Navy. they resolved to place at 
of uniting the Nile to the Red Sea, by means of a Canal—and actually com-||its head some active, enterprising, and spirited young officer, and forthwith be- 
menced this gigantic enterprise, which however, he did not fimsh. At a subse- gan to look around fora man suitable for their new enterprise. 
quent period it was resu by one of his successors, Pharaoh Necho, on which | ‘Their choice fell, without hesitation, upon Moore, and he was offered the com- 
occasion 120,000 men perished. It was not, however, then completed, in con-;inand of the Texan Navy. Impelled by a natural and praiseworthy ambition, 
sequence of the response of the Oracle, which was consulted by that mnanashy and filled with generous ardour im the cause of the young republic, he accepted 
to the effect that “ the construction of the d Canal would expose Epypt!|the distinction thus conferred upon him, aud from that tine to this, has devoted 
to the invasion of foreigners.’ During the dominion of the Persians, however| all his talents and energies, through every misfortune and difficulty, to the at- 
it was continued by Darius, the son of Hystaspes, and finally completed by Ptole- tainment of the object of his wishes—the honour aud triumph of his i 
my Philadelphus, after whom it was named. The Geographer Strabo, relates jcouutry, aud the succesy of that branch of the public service at the head of which 


as Mehemet Ali has now tumed his sword into a ploughshare, it 1s not improba-! het 
ble he may find employment for some of his troops on the work. The fol- 
lowing particulars of this ancient Canal may not be uninteresting to our read- 
ers 


that it ‘* was furnished with ingeniously contrived sluices, which were opened to) |he is placed. Express. 
admit the passage of vessels, and afterwards very promptly shut.” It was [40 —_—— 
miles long, 60 yards wide, aud 30 feet deep. It commenced at the Pelusiae or Fforcign Summary. 
most easterly branch of the Nile, near Bubasatis, (about 35 miles north of Cairo), 
Sare or tue Cotosseum.—This celebrated building was on Thursday 


and after flowing through lake Amer, like the Rhone through the lake of Geneva, 
it terminated at Assinie, a town near the site of the modern Suez, By means brought to the hammer at the Auction Mart, upon which occasion Mr. George 
of this Canal, vessels from the Red Sea, when they reached the Pelusiac branch, Robins officiated. The event drew together an extremely numerous assemblage 
of the Nile, could either descend to the Egyptian ports of the Mediterranean, | and amongst those bag « the inembers of the legal profession constituted a 
or ascend the river to Memphis and Thebes. By furnishing an abundant supply large proportion. Prior to the sale, in reply to 4 question, Mr. Robins stated 
of water for irrigation, it fertilized the desert on both sides of its banks—which| |that the ground at the back of the building, but which was attached to it, was 
were soon covered with opulent cities, among which may be mentioned Phagro-| capable of being let for the erection of houses or any ether purpose, upon such 
niopolis, Heroopolis, and Serapeum, the positions of which are indicated in our, terms as would realize yearly ground rents amounting to between £2,009 and 
chart. | £3,000. He furthermore said. the Commissioners of Woods and Forests would, 

During the Roman dominion in Egypt, this canal was renewed or repaired! the property being heid under the Crown, render every facility to the purchaser. 
by the Einperor Trajan, who added a branch to it ; wiv communicated with) Mr. Robins then put the lot up for competition, premising that the grouad upon 
the Nile near old Cairo. This prolongation of the canal vore the name of the! which the colossal buildmg stood was held under a lease from the Crown, of 


Emperor, as is explicitly stated in the following passage from Pltolemy— 
* Between Heliopolis and Babylon, (Old Cairo), flows the river Trajan.”’ 

Our correspondent does not inform us whether it 1s m contemplation to renew 
the whole of these Canals, or what deviation it contemplated im consequence 
of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile being now dried up, except that the point of 
junction with the Nile is to be at Shubra, in order that the city of Cairo may. 
derive benefit from the undertaking. 

We may add, that although our corres ent was assured on very good au-| 
thority that the work is to be commenced inmmediately—he is rather sceptical 
as to the means possessed by the Pasha of carrying it into mumediate execu-, 


tion. 


TEXAS. 
Commopore Moore's letter concerning his last fight is given below :-— 
Texas Stoor or War Austin, Off Campeachy, May 19, 1843. | 
I herewith enclose you a copy of the minutes of our action of the 16th ist.| 
The wind was so light, that at no time were we nearer than a mile and three 
quarters. The advantage of steam and heavy guns is tremendous, ps icularly| 
in the Gulf of Mexico, in the summer, where there is so much light weather. | 
The whole fire of both steamers was directed at this ship; not a shot struck the! 
Brig. We fired over 500 cartridges, and the long gun from the Wharton, (ob- 
tained since we arrived here,) was fired 65 times, and repeatedly with great 
effect. When the sea breeze came in, the Brig was caught aback, and before! 
she round on the same tack, we were some distance ahead, because we! 
could not heave too, as we would lave run the risk of being raked ; she, how-| 
ever, made sail, and soon got within gun-shot again. I forgot to mention that 1 
have obtained since my arrival, two long 18-pounders, which have been of great} 

service. 

Our crew behaved nobly ! a finer set of men were never ou board ship ; and) 
as to the officers under my command, 1 would be impossible for me to express 


to you my admiration of their conduct and bearing. 
The pesos was very much crippled, and when we wore, to stand m for, 
our ; She did not move her wheels for over forty minutes ; she was, 


however, to windward, and we could not get up to her. One of the shell 
shot struck the Guadaloupe abaft the wheel, which must have done her con- 
siderable injury. I have fired but very few of them, owing to the distance that) 
they have atways kept from us. 1 am reserving them for close quarters. 

On the 17th and 18th there was brisk firmg kept up on beth sides on shore, 
and the gun boats took a hand—the Mexicans having taken a position in the) 
suburb of San Roman, which they were lied to evacuate this morming. | 
was on the wails yesterday morning for about au hour, and the musket balls 
were whizzing a small few, and many were mjured on either side. | imagine 
they were not less than five or six hundred yards apart. ' 

I also enclose you a copy of the Surgeon’s report of killed and wounded.) 
Frederick Shepherd was one of the crew of the San Antonio ; he was confined 
on board this ship from the 11th March, 1842, until his acquittal and release ; 
he was captain of No. 5 gun, and most nobly had the poor fellow redeemed his 
character from the charge of participating m the mutiny on board that ill-fated 
vessel—for a better I had not on board the vessel. 

The wounded men are doing well; several of them are in the hospital at 
Campeachy, and the Governor is very urgent that they should all be sent on 
shore ; (two men have had their arms am , and one a leg—Thomas Bar- 
net and John Norris an arm, and Owen Timothy a leg,) but the Surgeon prefers 
keepmg them on board, at least for the present. . 

‘Those 68 pound balls are tremendous missiles, and the way they did whistle} 
or rather hum over our heads was a caution, I tell you. ‘They fired a great many 
over the poop where I was standing, and ‘several of them were disposed to be 
rather too intimate. 

I will be ready to give them another chance in a few days, but I will wait for 
a strong breeze, and if I can get near enough to use our shell shot, I feel couti- 
dent that they will tell a big tale in a few minutes. 

A fisherman came im this afternoon, and said that he had been nae 
the Guadaloupe to-day, and that she had 47 men killed and 3° wounded ; he!’ 
also said that nearly all the men were on board the Guadaloupe tur the purpose} 
of boarding this ship; which, by the way, they had a fair chance of doing, for 
during the four hours fight, we chased them not less than 12 or 14 miles. 

Yours, truly, E. W. MOORE. 

Epwin W. Moore, Commander of the Texan Navy, whose recent collision 
with the President of “the lone star” has brought him into considerable pro- 
minency, within the last week, before the public eye, is a native of Alexandria, 
w irty years of age. a » he was remarkable at or’ 
his qui i a midshipman’s warrant 


\actual results of Sir Robert Peel's financial schemes. 


jwhich 80 years were unexpired, at a moderate ground-remt. The biddings 
commenced at £10,000, and afier a considerable time had elapsed in the pro- 
igress of the successive advances, the property was ultimately knocked down to 
la gentleman of the name of Giraud, of Furnival’s-inn, for 23,000 guineas. — It 
[was understood that Mr. Giraud acted in a professional capacity on the occasion, 
jand that he was the representative and not the principal. 

, Marevis or ANGLEsey.—An equestrian statue of the Marquis of Anglesey 
Ihas just been modelled by Mr. Cotterell, and will forthwith be executed in sil- 
ver. The noble marquis intends to present this statue to the officers of his late 
regiment, the 7th Hussars, which lre commanded y eye of thirty years, as a 
testimony of his regard, on quitting it to assume the coloneley of the Royal 
Horse Guards (Blue). His | Ferarn is represented in the full costume of col- 


jonel of the 7th Hussars, seated gracefully on a charger, of most elegant form 
jand fine action. 


A newspaper is now published im Jerusalem in three languages, German, 
English, and Hebrew. It is said to be under the superintendence of Dr. Alex- 
ander, the new Protestant bishop.— Debats. 

The Petersburgh journal contains a summons from the superior tribunal of the 
rovince of Esthlond to two absentee Russian noblemen to return to Russia.— 
n the event of refusal, their property in Russia is to be sequestrated. One 

nobleman, who resides at Bostan, m Asiatic Turkey, is ordered to return within 
eighteen months ; the other, who is at Baden, is allowed a delay of six months. 

It is said that only two regiments are to remain in China—the 18th and 98th ; 
and that 55th will return home on the arrival of the four companies of the 98th, 
now under orders for Hong Kong—the first division of which will embark im the 
Cormeall, now fitting 

The employment of British capital on railroads in France is tending to soften 
the anti-English feeling which lately was so violently exhibited on every occa- 
sion. At the dinners given on the opening of the Rouen railroad, and at the 
manufactory of a Mr. ‘Taylor, at Marseilles, toasts were drunk complimentary 
to both nations. 

Tue Crever Tory Fixanciens '!—The week has been one of tribulation for 
ministers ; probably the hardest they have yet had to encounter. It opened im 
parliament with the budget—the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s report on the 
On the face of it, this re- 


||port is gloomy enough ; and it utterly puts to rout those ideas of peculiar offi- 


cial accuracy and techuical skill which were attributed to the conservative party : 
no finance minister was ever more egregiously out in his calculations. Mr. 
Goulbourn aduizts that there is a defierency of two millions in the receipts of 
year; but he takes credit for the Chinese ransom-meney, though he does 
debit himself with the cost of the war, he puts the debit in a separate accou 
with the East India Company, the credit m his own aceount! It is recorded, 
that an Inshman turned his stockings inside out because there was a hole * on 
the other side,’’ as a recipe for superseding a job of darning - Chancellors of 
Exchequer seem one and all to thmk that the ostrich’s method of hiding—his 
own eyes—is a wise model of concealment : they must suppose that because 
they choose, iu the face of the house of commons and a vigilant opposition, to 
shut their eyes to a deficiency, every body else will, and that a litle transposi- 
tion of figures can make the people believe 4 deficiency to be a surplus. 
Spectator. 
It is reported that the celebrated actress Mademoiselle Kachel is about to be 
married to the Polish Count Walewski, said to be a natural son of Napoleon. 
The French government have fully determined, it 1s said, upon sending out a 
squadron to the Chinese seas, which will be placed under the conunand of a 
rear-admiral, for the purpose of forwardiug the commercial and political rela- 
tions of France with the Celestial Empire. 
Fewace Missionaries.—A society of women has been formed at Berlm, 
the Prussian Capital, with the permission of the government, and under the 
patronage of Madame Eichhorn, wife of the Minister of Public Instruction, the 
object of which is to send young women, ai the expense of the association, to 
Syria and the East Indies, to assist the missionaries in propagatmg Christianity 
among indigent persons of their own sex. 

This Society, which is said to number among its members the most promment 
ladies in that Capital, has published its article of association, together with ap 
invitation, to such young girls and widows as feel conscious of an apostolical 
vocation, to commence a two years’ noviciate of preparation, — which they 
will be required to pursue a prescribed course of theology, to familiarize them- 
selves with instructing, by practice in schools of young girls, to fulfil the func- 
tions of nurses in infant asylums and hospitals, and, finally, to study the French 
and English languages. 

Tut Cost or Monopoty.—The effects of monopoly in France are thus des- 
cribed in the Journal de Guienne :—Everybody knows that the Duke de Cazes 
and some of his friends are the proprietors of the tron-foundry at Decazeville. 


in he U.S. Navy, he distingui himself by his application to his duties, his’ 
knowledge of seamanship, his general intelligence, and all the other requisites 


This establishment has at present sufficient orders to occupy it for the next twa 


1843. 
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years. The iron which is delivered at Decazeville at 365f. the ton, is sold in||Within the last few years only, in that country, medical men haye ascertained 
— at 160f. From which it appears that France must pay for the rail-||the possibility of so classing and occupying lunatics as to render even the most 
roads now in progress of construction, 80 millions more than if ioe iron were} |violent of them comparatively tranquil, and thus facilitating the curative process. 
used, For chains, whips and other means of coertion, kindness and intelligence on the 
The last account of the march of intellect on the continent is, that « chibd’s|ipart of the keepers have been substituted, not only at Hanwell, but also at the 
book on railways has been written for his Royal Highness the Count of Paris,|| Bethlehem Asylum. 
and a miniature railway and locomotive have been fitted up for him by an Eng-|| Oraner Wine.—A Spanish journal states that, in consequence of the abun- 
lish mechanic. King Louis Philippe oceasionally undertakes the task of show-||dance of the growth of oranges in the south of Spain, and the difficulty of dis- 
man of the railway for his grandson's benefit. posing of them, several of the growers convert them into wine, which is said to 
Harv Riptne.—Vienna, May 5.—The foolish habit of making displays on||be of a delicious quality, and resembling much in flavour the wine of Maderia. 
horseback has gained ground among our people of rank, and caused yesterday a||The juice 1s pressed, and left to ferment, in the same way as that of the grape 
very melancholy ncsilens. It cost Count Potoski his life. He was riding at|{after which it is put into casks, without the admixture of either alcohol or wa- 
full speed in the Prater, through a narrow path, in which he met Count W——,,||ter. 
who was gallopmg equally furiously in the opposite direction. A great shock}! Tue Brer Sreax Cive.—The motto of the club was “ Esto perpetua ad 
was the consequence, and they both fell. The former was soon lifeless ; the! Jimtum!” and they obeyed its direction. Among the members were Mr. 
latter had several limbs fractured, and is in a dangerous state. Maberly and Mr. Const. Some were late sitters. A gentleman, who is no 
‘The Royal Marriage Act never having extended to this country, Sir Augus-|/more, but who was a partner in a banking firm in Lombard-street, was wont to 
tus D'Este is now, as a matter of course, baron of Arklow. say, “ No man required more sleep than could be obtained in a hackney coach 
Fieeman’s Journal, | between Hyde Park and Lombard-street ;” and he exemplified his precept by his 
practice. He seldom departed until necessity forced him. It was his duty, as 


Amongst publications forthcoming, we perceive the announcement of one} |PT* he ti 
which is looked for with some interest by the Parisian lovers of gossip. ‘The| JUMOr partner, to open the iron safe in the morning ; and he calculated the time 


Baron Meneval, private secretary of Napoleon as consul and emperor, and sub-| of his journey into the city exactly. On arriving at the banking-house, he took 
|a glass of vinegar, and water, gave the key to the confidential clerk, and repaired 


sequently secretary to the Empress Regent, is about to publish a work entitled 3 ; 
Napoléon et Marie Louise ; Souvenirs Historiques—which is expected, will||t® bed for an hour or two. The Duke of Norfolk, the chairman of the Beef 
D M Thi room and put himto bed. ‘The duke frequently dined alone in the coffee- 
A Survivos or tHE Forty-F ountu.—Camp Dexsa, March 2.—Thismom-||.o0, He ate and drank enormously ; and though the landlords (Messrs Hodson 
ing, 4 strange man came into the camp, covered with hair, and almost naked,|! 4 Gann) charged as much as they reasonably could, it is said they lost money 
his face burnt very much: he turned out to be Lance-sergeant Phillip Edwards, gave rise to various ludic- 
of the queen's 44th Regiment, who escaped at the general slavghier at Gund- se mistakes. On ons oceasion he desired a new waiter, to whom his person 
amuck, Affghanistan ; and, after travelling fifteen months im a southerly direc- g him acuc The order Not being 
tion by the sun, he found his way into the camp here, not knowing where he/!strended to, he called to the waiter, who respectfully intimated that perhaps he 
was. He says, the 44th nen were all drunk, and could make no resistance ; lwas not aware cucumbers were then very expensive. ‘ What are they !”’ said 
and that the sepoys threw away their arms, and were cut down. He was wound- the duke.—" A guinea a-piece, sir."—“ Bring me-feo,” was the reply. The 
ed by a bullet m the leg ; and when the men were nearly all cut up, he mount-|). iter went in dismay to the bar: “That shabby old man in the corner wants 
ed a camel with another man, and made off. ‘They kept together about eight! two cucumbers.” “Take him a hundred, if he asks for them,” said Mr. Hodson. 
months, and then separated, as they could not agree about the direction of trav-| "pe Duke of Norfolk being a great lover of the drama, was in the habit, after 
ellmg. They lived on any grain they could find, and killed goats now and then thus privately dining, of walking into Covent Garden Theatre. He took ‘his 
but sometimes were obliged to live on grass and herbs. ‘The Afighans treated neat ii the be ee ens ena ienmebidiatéty fell asleep. At the close of the per- 
them well ; but, on entering Scinde, the natives used to hunt them out of their formance, he rose much edified and amused, was assisted by the box-keeper im 
villages, and set dogs on them. This man is a Seotchman, and was in the 3d putting on his coat, and to his carriage by his servants, waiting in the lobby. 
Bufis, but exchanged with a married man. He is a fine soldier-looking fellow : . New Monthly Magazine. 
some of our men knew him when in the Buffs. We gave him 120 rupees, and!) pp voeny Cwarrran.e Braursts.—The will of Thomas Hill, Esq. late of 
the men have pes him nearly 300. He has left here for Bombay, and is g0-)K ingston-upon-Thames, has been proved in acteadt Camesen . Aer covesel 
ing to England, to join the 44th. legacies to his relatives, friends, &c., he bequeaths as follows :—To the Blind 
fron Suies.—Tur Iron Quren.—We find that iron as a material for ship-||School Charity, in St. George’s fields, £2,000 ; to the Deafand Dumb Asylum, 
building is fast gaining ground. For steamers iron has become a favourite for £2,000 ; to the Female Charity School, Hampstead-road, £500 ; to the Lon- 
some time past, and there is not now one wooden steamer building at this port,||don Orphan Society, £1,000 ; to Lord Eldon’s School, £500; to the Licensed 
while we observe that there are two iron ones of the first class nearly complet-|| Victuallers’ Schoul, £500. The residue of the property, amounting to about 
ed, and we understand that contracts are made for the building of three more. £82,000, is bequeathed equally between the Middlesex Hospital, the Missionary 
We are also now satisfied that the only objection to sailing vessels of iron— Society, the Bible Society, and the Evangelical Society, each of them taking 
namely, the getting foul during a foreign voyage—is completely removed. ‘This £20,500. The whole amount of property has been sworn under £120,000. The 
is proved by the result of two voyages by the Iron Queen. his bark, of 350) | will is now the subject of a suit m ieee, and the charities will not be able 
tons registered, left the river Tyne in Febuary, 1842, with 424 tons of coals for! |to receive their respective amounts till some of the small annuitants are dead. 
Havannah, whence she went to Mobile for a cargo of cotton for this port. She A new opera is to be produced at Drury-lane, in which Herr Staudigl, with 
has now completed another voyage, from this port to Galveston, in Tani, car- 'M "AMired Shaw" and Miss Clara Novell 
rying 300 tons of coals out and a full cargo of cotton home. She had been in : . er 1 or Blood !” 
the graving dock, where she was visited by many persons, and she is found not Almost every door in the city has chalked upon it ar arn 
to have stramed a single rivet, although she struck heavily on Galveston bar. , , " oll Chi The 
There is no appearance of corrosion, the redlead being fresh on the plates, andjj_ ‘The London Horticultural Society has sent a plant nan ais 4 
neither shells, barnacles, nor aby foulness was on her bottom. ‘This desirable||5°ciety’s income last year was 7,292/., its expenses 7,009/. : the debt now due 
by the Society is 12,505/. 


results caused by the single appheation of a compound of tallow, bright var- P 
nish, arsenic, and brimstone, which effectually destroys marine vegetable and|| Ratner Precocrous.—A husband and wife attended Kendal market last 
animal sustances, Liverpoo! Albion. ||Saturday, whose united ages, at the birth of their first child, amounted to only 


A patent has recently been taken out for an improved kind of comb. ‘The//twenty-seven years: 
invention consists in the construction of a small reservoir at the back of the|/ A Parisian florist, famed for his camellias, sells 500/. worth of that flower 


comb, made to contain any oily or colouring matter that may be required to be!/alone during the Parisian season, for ladies boquets. 


applied to the roots of the hair in the act of combing. ‘The reservoir is so con- ——— 

structed that the oil or other fluid contained in it may be regularly discharged, or| : 

supplied in small quantities to the teeth of the comb, and by that means com- American Summarp. 

municated to the hair m the aet of combing —Newton's Repertory of Patent THE PRESIDENT’S VISIT. 

Inventions. . Mr. Tyler will be accompanied, it is — by Mr. Spencer, Secretary of 
Coxn-Lapen Sutes.—A return of the number of ships laden with foreign)|the ‘Treasury, Mr. Porter, Secretary of , Mr. Upshur, Secretary of the 

corn, entered inwards at the ports of the United Kingdoin, between January 5, Navy, Mr. Wickliffe, Post-master General, and many other distinguished indi- 


1842 and 1843, shows the following results :—Of British ships, there were 2,346}|yiduals. They will probably arrive about 2 o'clock on Monday. 
entered, containing 1,661,254 quarters of wheat, 17,347 quarters of barley, 103,) After the proccedings at the Battery, and the reviewing of the troops the pro- 
574 quarters of oats, 136,028 quarters of beans and peas, 528,545 ewt. of flour,||cession will move im the following order : é 
10,334 quarters of Indian corn, 3,780 quarters of rye, and 5,466 ewt. of oatmeal. The division of artillery and the several corps of infantry, commanded by 
The number of foreign ships entered were 1,857, containing 999,792 quarters of|/Major General Sandford. 
wheat, 50, 857 quarters of barley, 193,856 quarters of oats, 50,700 quarters of| Bugles and trumpets, mounted. 
beans and peas, 233,726 ewt. of flour, 1,312 quarters of Indian corn, 6,237)| ‘The marshal of the day and aids. 
quarters of rye, and 71 ewt. of flour. Of 1,857 foreign ships, 48 were from!) Artillery company, as an escort. ae 
Russia, 39 from Sweden, 308 from Denmark, 513 from Prussia 413 from Ger-|| The President, mounted, accompanied by Alderman Purdy and Assist. Alder- 
inany, 89 from Holland, 2 trom Belgvam, 175 from France, 27 from Spain, 71/\man Brown, members of the Committee. 
from Italy, 42 from Austria, | from Greece, | from Egypt, and 128 the|! Barouches containing His Howor the Mayor, the Joint Committee of the 
United States of America. Common Council and the gentlemen composing the President's suite. 

Covony ov 700 Lunatics —At the late sitting of the French Academy ofj| Barouches containing the members of the Common Council. 
Sciences a paper on Insanity was read by its author, M. Moreau, to the physi-|} Officers of the army and navy, and military off duty. 
cians present. The chief object of this pamphlet is to recommend the adop-|! Volunteer divisions of mfantry. 
tion in France, as regards pauper lunatics, of the plan resorted to in Bel-|| Carriages, with invited guests, strangers, and others. 
gium. Delegates, from the wards of the city in carriages, mounted, or otherwise. 
_ M. Moreau states that in the village of Gheel, in that country, there are not}|/ Public societies and associations. 
less than 700 lunatics, who are treated upon so admirable a system that they are|| Citizens mounted. 
perfectly harmless, and live and labour with the same inhabitants, whose habits|! ‘The Veteran corps of Artillery. . . 
they aequire, and to which they become so attached, that when cured they are|| The route willbe up Broadway, through Chatham street to the Bowery, cir- 
frequently unwilling to quit the place. ‘These lunatics are made useful in agri- ms bones park, down Broadway, through Chambers to Centre street. On 
culture and manufactures, and consequently their cost is small as compared with||reaching the east entrance the head of the millitary will halt, and the civil pr 
ordinary Imatic asylums. ‘The origin of this colony dates as far back as thel|cessions pass into the Park, and the President, his suite, the Mayor, the Joint 
sixth century, and is another verification of the old adage that there is nothing||Committee, and invited guests, will assemble in front of the City Hall, where 
new under the sun. ‘The mode of treating the lunatics at Hanwell, near Lon-||the honors of a marching salute will be rendered to the President and his Cabi- 
don, was considered, when first put in practice, as a novetly, and yet it is no-|/net Ministers—and which will be participated in by the Governorand suite, if 
thing but the Ghee! practuce umperfectly carried out. It is only surprising that)\present. 
tus improved mode of treatment should have been deferred so long in England ;}|' ‘The President will then be introduced to various gentlemen at the Gover- 
and itis now evident that it is capable of great extension in its application —|nor’s Room, after which he will be escorted by party of horse, accompanied 
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by the Committee and invited guest to the lodgings prepared for him at Howard's 


feel some repugnance in domg a work that would be a record of the fall of Po- 
land. “ No, Sire!” replied ins Vernet, ‘1 have several times painted thie 
crucifixion of Christ !” 


Orsecon.—The Liberty (Me.) Banner of the 19th ult. : “ We are in- 
formed that the e ition to Oregon, now rendegvoused at Westport, in Jack- 
son county, will up its line of march on the 20th of this month. ‘The com- 
pany consist of some four or five hundred emi me with their families. 

ey will ably have about one hundred and fifty wagons, drawn by oxen, 
fe omead with horses for nearly every individual, and some milch cows. They 
will, we suppose, take as much provision with them as they can conveniently 
carry, together with a few of the necessary implements of husbandry. ‘There 
are m the expedition a number of citizens of mestimable value to the community 
—men of fine intelligence and vigorous and ttrepid character ; adnurably cal- 
culated to lay the firm foundation of a future empire.” 

Captain Elliott, the English Charge d’ Affaires ‘to Texas, and family, have 


arrived in New Orleans from Havana. Captain E. is the gentleman whose! 


name long figured so prominently in China. 
Mr. C. Horw.—We have been glad to hear one of our old favourite vocalists, 
in, after a sojourn of some dozen years in America, though only at a semi- 
public dinner entertainment. But as he bas announced a concert, or rather a 
“sacred cantata,” as well as a miscellaneous act, the town will soon be able to 
judge for itself of the welcome which should be given to his taleuts. 
Literary Gazette. 

American Fisnermen.—A letter from the American Consul at Yarmouth, 
N. S. says he has forwarded the protest of the master of the schooner Wasling- 
ton to Halifax,to be laid before the Lieut. Governor, to support an application 
for the release of the schooner. 

He says, “ I do not think the master of the Washington at all to blame—he 
was taken because it is alleged that he enga in taking fish within the 
limits prescribed between the government of Great Britam and the United 
States, by the convention of 1818. 
convention with regard to that part of it which relates to the taking of the fish 
by the people of the U. States, on these coasts, is now different from what it 
used to be. So long as American fishermen kept beyond three marine miles 
of the coast of the Bay of Fundy, on this side, they were previous to the con- 
struction of this year, not molested ; but now they are prohibited from fishing at 
all, within the outermost headlands of the bay, in places where they have been 
heretofore accustomed to pursue the fishery. Capt Cheaey did not know of this 
new construction of the terms of the convention, nor was he told of it by the 
officer who seized his vessel, or warned of his danger, and on this round prin- 
cipally, has been laid the application for the restoration of the vessel. I do not, 
however, much think that the application will succeed, but nothing will be left 
undone to procure a restoration of her.”’ 

The letter further states that Capt. Cheney had in previous years fished, with 
out molestation, in the same place where he was taken, and that he had not in 
any manner infringed the convention as heretofore generally understood. 

Newburyport Herald. 

Srreet Sweerinc Macnine ano Sevy-Loaping Cart.—An experiment 
was made with this machine on Tuesday, in Chambers street, which was 
very successful. The street was too clean to test the plan fully, but ne 
doubt was felt by those who saw the operation, that it was very success- 
ful. 

The appearance of the machine is that of a large cart, the body of which is 
slung close to the ground. Into the tail of the cart an inclined plane ts led, up 
which the dirt is taken by a range of brushes fastened on to an apparatus ex- 
actly like the platformot the power of a threshing mache. The brushes are 
moved by geering attached to the wheels of the cart. The wetter the street, 
the better the work is done ; and small stones do not impede the working 
the machine, as several of some size were cleverly loaded. A great improve- 
ment must be made by lightening the cart, before it can come into use. ‘The 
one operated with was so heavy as to require two stout horses,and no light load 
at that. 

Great Micuiean Lanp Sare—A Rare Cuance vor a Specutarion.— 
The Commissioner of the Michigan Land Office has given notice that a sale o 
56 ips of land, situated in 14 different Counties m that State will take 
place at Marshall on the first day of July next. 

Carita, Punisument.—ln the House of Representatives of Connecticut on 
Monday, the Bill to abolish capital Punishment was rejected by the powerful 
vote of 122 to 50. 

Avptpon, OrnitHoLocist.—Dr. G. B. Smith, of Baltimore, has re- 
ceived a letter from this distinguished naturalist, dated “on Vermillion River, 
1100 miles above St. Louis, May 18, 1843,” which states that the party are all 
well, in excellent spirits, and that they have procured specimen of several new 
quadrupeds and birds. A defect im the boiler of the steamboat has caused them 
to stop for a few hours, but the repairs were just completed, and they would 
proceed immediately on their voyage. 

A Tovcuine Iycipenr occurred during the holding of the inquest noticed in 
yesterday’s National intelligencer, which ts illustrative of the fidelity and saga- 
oa of the canine species. A fine dog, the fond companion and almost constant 

of the drowned boy durmg his lifetime, had, unperceived by the family, 
couched hunself directly under the stand on which lay the dead body of the poor 
little fellow. On some slight motion of the sheet which was thrown over the 
corpse, the dog which lay still and motionless on the floor, was perceived by the 
father of the deceased. The attempt was then made by the father to remove 
the poor animal and put him out of the room, but in vain: for the dog resisted, 
and remained “* steadfast and unmoveable,” and seemed to indicate most strong- 
ly, by the sadness of his looks, that he partook of the sorrow of the distressed 
ts, who were both present. ‘“ Let him remain,” said the afflicted mother, 

‘he loved the poor boy while he was alive!” “‘ Yes let him remain ” said one 
or two of the jury ; and the poor father, whose foot was upraised desisted and took 
his seat, while the tears of every one present were with ditliculty sup- 
ra It was a simple and touching scene, which the pen of Sterne or of 

yron 


» perhaps, could have adequately described. 
National Intelligencer. 

Etscant Anecpotr.—We do not know when we have read a more elegant 

anecdote than the following, translated from the French for the National Intel- 
ligencer. It is told of Horace Vernet, the great French historical painter -— 


Vernet has been received in Russia with all the distinction due to his emiuent| 


rank.in two arts. At Warsaw he was greeted with double enthusiasm on ac- 
count of his ional fame, and his being at the same time, one of that na- 
tion between which and Poland there is so strong a sym : 
anecdote is told' with the strongest asseverance of its truth. The 
Ne¢holas eng Horace Vernet to paint him a pi of the taki 
saw, for which his majesty agreed to pay 100,000f. In the course 
versation on 


E 
of War. 


their con- 


The construction put on the terms of that) 


The following| 


the subject, the Emperor asked the artist whether he might not} \of 


Cuna.—By the steamer Alabaina, Captaim Windle, from Havana, we have 
received our regular files of Havana papars to the 23d, inclusive. 

By passengers and letters we are in possession of the following important 1n- 
telligence :— 

On the day previous to the sailing of the Alabama, (Monday last) an express 
arrived at Havana, bringing the melancholy mtelligenee of another insurrection 
among the negroes on the south side of the island, in the vicinity of St Jago de 
Cuba. 

From accounts, the plot appears to have been much more extensive aud deep- 
ly organized than the outbreak at Cardians, some tune since, and much more 
desperate and bloody in its execution. A large number of planters, with their 
overseers and families, were the hapless victims of the infuriated blacks—con- 
siderable property was destroyed. 

So important was the intelligence, from its astonisiing report of the loss o! 
jlife and property, as well as the extent of the plot of the insuryents, that the ad- 
miral of the port, Gen. Ulloa, unmediately despatched a man-of-war steamer to 
the scene of riot, and orders were also given for a frigate, two brigs-of-war, and 
another steamer to follow with troops, without delay. ‘These vessels were all 
to sail by Wednesday, Gen. Ulloa going in command of the expedition. 
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The arrival of the Steam Packet Acadia with additional news precluded us 
from making a few brief remarks ou one or two articles in our last number. In 
particular we would recal attention to the account of M. Broglie’s Report with 
regard to Emancipation in the French West Indies. This we do because there 
Ihas been industriously kept up a dreadful alarm respecting that measure by 
[England. It certainly was no small hazard, to give freedom to se large a pro- 
portion of the English West ludia population with so comparatively small a 
time for preparimg the negroes to use their freedom aright ; the British Legisla- 
ture, however, has never been remarkable for arriving hastily at its conclusions, 
and there were so many important interests at stake, of both a general and an 
individual nature, moreover the question itself partook so little of a diplomatic 
character, that it was sure to terminate in wise conclusions. But the old-wo- 
manish clanour was still kept up, that the West Indies were ruined, that the 
negroes would lie down wm all the indolence of newly acquired freedom until 
stimulated by want, and that then they would rise against their former masters, 
taking by force whatsoever their necessities, their caprices, or their insolence 
should demand, aud finally that the islands would form one grand mass of anar- 
chy, confusion, and demoralizatiou. 

But what is the fact with regard to this great movement, even hurried as it 
has been’ Why, that the blacks are quite as moral as the whites, that they are 
quite as industrious as the most sanguine could have expected, that they cara 
good wages, begin to feel that they can acquire property and have it protected, 
and that the industry, political tranquillity, and capabilities of the coloured popula- 
tion of the West Indies are now elicited to a highly valuable extent. The 
eatest proof of the excellence of the measure is, however, to be found in the 
fact, that interested and zealous jookers-on have carefully watched the tendency 
and effects produced by it, and after mature deliberation they report warmly for 
following it out, with certain modifications and improvements which experience 
“ suggested, For instance there will be ten years of preparation, in the pro- 


posed measures, and five years afterwards of partial restraint, m the course of 
all which there 1s every right to suppose that, im those few islands which belong 
to the French, the negroes may be almost put on a moral footing with the pea- 
santry of European countries. Jt is proposed also we perceive to give « com- 
pensation to the planters for their loss of property im slaves, of 150,000,000 
francs, or say about £7,000,000 sterlmg. ‘This is a considerably larger amount 
for France to pay, im proportion to possession in the West Indies, than that 
which was appropriated by England for a similar purpose, yet this is after the 
mature reflection which follows experence, and which thus traunphantly con- 
lfirms the wisdom and the philanthropy which dictated the British measure. 

We are aware that it is always with reluctance that men give up an opinion 
long cherished, and that it must be very strong convietion which will induce the 
t candid to yield. In truth it is a kind of false shame which lies at the bot- 
tom of what is cominonly called obstinacy. Yet we do not subscribe to the 
hacknied sophism that “The man convinced against his will, Is of the same 
opinion still." Convictions cannot be resisted, but obstinacy or shame may 
keep back the acknowledgment. It is delightful to perceive that great minds 
like those of Sir Robert Peel and Lord Stanley have courage enough to adm 
their convictions, whilst the meaner ones of—no matter who—cling to error, re- 
fuse to be convinced, and maguify themselves for Lheir—censts/ency. 


Another article, in our last week's number, which we were desirous to urge 
upon the attention of our readers, was on “ Mora! and Intellectnal Education.” 
‘The term is somewhat hacknied we admit, but the vital interests of mankmd 
jare so intumately associated with the subject that we cannot forbear to speak of 
it. Madame Riofrey, the authoress of the work there mentioned, has given the 
fatter much and wise consideration. She has more particularly kept in view 
the duties of a governess, from wihuch the transition to that of a mother is not 
very abrupt. Now this is taking the most important ground in the whole arena 
education, for it coucerns the developement of infantile and very youthful 
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faculties and dispositions, where the least turning away from the proper path 


may lead to inevitable mischief. Madame Riofrey proves that, with the proper| 


amount of care, corporal punishment and peremptory command are equally un- 
necessary ; that every incipient bent of the mind may be trained to good, and 
that so insensibly that it shall seem to have been spontaneous. She points out 
the process of all this, and, sure enough; in reading her advice we are irresisti- 
bly carried on to the same conclusions that she has formed. 

But what then must be the qualifications of the teacher, and how are they to 
be obtained! This leads at once to the contemplation of the importance of 
female education ; of that education which is to make good wives, good mo- 
thers, good heads of households. How heartily it were to be’wished that there 
be more anxiety for the cultivation of the temper, the mind, and the principles, 
than to the external accomplishments, in hardly one of which does a young per- 
son proceed beyond a mere smattering in a whole life-time. Why should they 
not be taught judiciously to bear a disappointment, to restrain the spirit, to 
curb the temper, to be free from envy, to be magnanimous in forgiveness, to be 
kind to others, severe to themselves, to remember the important parts which 
may yet be theirs in society, to be the possessors of qualities which may make 
them the best friends, companions, and comforters of their husbands, and the 
earliest teachers of the next generation of their own family. All this is well 
cared for in the work of Madame Riofrey, and the extracts there given are full 
warrant for the rest of the book. But the best of all is, that they call attention 
to these facts. — 

Sir Robert Peel is evidently about to commit himself on the subject of the 
Corn laws, and particularly on the question of the Canadian supply. We last 
week alluded to him as putting out his feelers, to try how the landlords generally 
feel on the subject ; he finds the Canada corn supply as tender an affair to their 
rents, as corn of another kind is found to the foot ; they feel sore on it. But 
the Premier will go on; after the fashion of the Conservative school, which in 
this respect is an admirable one, he will proceed cautiously and slowly ; but we 
have the most distinct conviction that although he sees the necessity of uphold- 
ing the landed interest for the present, whilst the existing corm regulations are 
in course of being tested, he will nevertheless bring about a full trade in corn 
for this continent, though it cause the reduction of rents which the landlords at 
present dread so greatly and so needlessly. 

In reference to this question of American grain we are reminded, by the 
speech in the debate, that the English have a prejudice against maize, or Indian 
corn, and that even the humblest of the British population would reject it as or- 
dinary food. ‘This we are aware, is mere prejudice, yet what is more hardly to 
be removed than a national prejudice’ Here is a highly useful as well as plen- 
tiful commodity, and which could be imported into England duty-free, rejected 
by a starving population without any feasible reason. A gentleman of this city 
wrote a very able pamphlet on the qualities of Maize as food, and on its adapta- 
tion to the purposes of economy ; it was addressed to Lord Ashburton and was 
highly deserving of deliberate consideration. But it conveyed a suggestion 
grounded on the very prejudice to which we allude ; and recommended that 
persons of the higher positions and of greatest intelligence and influence, should 
adopt the use of it either permanently or for a while, with a view to the remova] 
of the objection so unfounded in itself and so hurtful to their interests. This 
was asking too much, perhaps, of those who being rich would not forego the 
luxuries which their riches could procure, and who would likewise perceive that 
the introduction of cheap food would necessarily cause a considerable diminu- 
tion in their rents. ‘The writer of the pamphlet was right in his theory, although 
he made his calculations somewhat too fine, but he made a sad mistake in his no- 
tions of patriotism, which would suppose mankind to be willing to financially cut 
their own throats. 

The resolutions of Lord Stanley, relative to the Canada Corn Bill we gave 
last week. ‘There is no doubt of their adoption, and then the first great step is 
taken. ‘The rest will follow m due course. All is tending towards Free trade, 
nor do we think it possible for the most obstinate and astute defenders of the 
old protective system to save their doctrines from annihilation. 


Opinions are entertained that Ireland is on the eve of a great convulsion ; that 
the ery of Repeal by Mr. O'Connell and his adherents, which has now become 
so loud, will be responded to by the government with another cry betokening 
coercion and bloodshed. We do not think it will ever come to the latter crisis. 
True it is that the path which O'Connell pointed out was a very obvious one, 
and the termination of it none could distinctly see, yet whatever might be its 
length, it was always evident to the British government that it would be neces- 
sary to keep its breadth within bounds ; more particularly as a rapid and hardly- 
interrupted progress is apt to dazzle the view of the runner. So long as the 
projects of Mr. O'Connell had reason and justice on their side, the legislature 
and the people of the United Kingdom backed his claims ; and he procured, gra- 
dually we admit, the acknowledgment and the nght of the privileges and im- 
munities for his country which entitled him to its tharks. 

But it is with him as it has been with many a leader before him ; he has be- 
come somewhat intoxicated with success. He believes that he has coerced the 
government, and that he and his influence are dreaded. He dazzles the under- 
standing and the judgment of a large portion of his countrymen, so that they 
deem him a liberator, he draws from them immense yearly sums, and he pro- 
mises them unbounded happiness and freedom, through—what* The Repeal 
of the Union! New for heaven’s sake what good can be derived from a repeal 
of the Union? Will it keep “ Absentee ” proprietors at home’ It did not 
before the Union was consummated. Will it despatch legislative business in 
Treland? It cannot, because all bills passed in the Irish Parliament would have 
to be confirmed in the English legislature before they could become law ; and 
it very evident that every bill of that kind would be examined with jealeus 


eyes before it received its confirmation. Would it improve the condition of the 
people, would it help commerce, manufuctures, general industry’ We cannot 
see that it would ; on the contrary it would cause the withdrawal of much capi- 
tal. What then would it do? It would relieve a portion of the Irish Catholics 
from the obligation to maintaingthe Protestant church ; and we really know not 
any other feasible excuse which the project possesses, whilst the advantages of 
the Union are on the other hand too manifest to require their recapitulation. 

We would fain believe that the non-unionists do not entertain the idea of dis- 
membering the Empire. Ireland a distinct and independent government would 
not remain so five years. Her geographical position, and her want of resources 
would cause her subjugation in that time, even supposing that Great Britain 
would or prudently could give her up. But that can never be. She has been 
so closely connected with England for seven hundred years, that the dissever- 
ance would be fatal to both. ‘The Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Brougham, and others to whose wisdom all thinking men in 
the British Empire defer, have spoken freely out on the occasion ; and although 
they allude to physical energies, in support of the Union, that very allusion from 
such speakers will take away the necessity to use them ‘ Union is strength,” a 
united Parliament is better informed and more prompt than two distinct delibera- 
tive parliaments would be ; and, in the ease of Ireland she has so many of her 
children an both houses, that it is impossible to assert that she has not a due pro- 
portion of legislators there. 


And the Conservatives, after all, are not infallible! Prodigious! ‘They are 
mere men who bring forward their budget, and prepare their “ ways and 
means ”’ predicated on circumstances which are not subsequently fulfilled, and 
instead of the revenue leaving a surplus over the expenditure, there is actually 
a minus of two millions sterling. Again we say “ prodigious !’’ And now, hav- 
ing given vent to out exclamation, we descend into the more moderate tone of 
remonstrance. How must the ultra-conservative school of financiers feel upon 
the reflection that they attacked the late government, not with the bright steel 
but with the blunt club of their opposition, sneering at their so-called miscaleu- 
lation, their short-sighted policy, which knew not how to be provided against 
emergencies, their ignorance of cost, which plunged them into difficulties and 
expenses they had not the means to defray. ‘The tables are turned ; the sages 
cannot see any farther into the millstone than their predecessors whom they 
affected to despise. With all the follies and miscaleulations of those predeces- 
sors before them, with all the near and distant transactions of the current year 
within their political ken, here is an admitted deficiency of two millions, but 
which more fairly stated would be more nearly three millions. For all this, it 
is true, the Chancellor of the Exchequer gives plausible reasons, it would have 
been a poor case indeed if he could not ; and her Majesty’s opposition, with much 
good taste, have accepted the explanation, with hardly any manifestation of 
taunt except the asking of a dry question or two, which covertly served as a 
‘dig in the ribs” of their somewhat humiliated opponents; whilst, on the 
other hand, when there was a Whig deficiency under altogether novel and wide 
spread circumstances, the insults to their finance qualifications were unmea- 


sured. 
But thus it will ever be between the Ins and the Outs, and our only reason 


‘for dwelling on this subject is to remind factionaries of all kinds that infallibility 


is not the property of any man, nor of any set of men ; that they should endea- 
vour to be candid and liberal to their political opponents, for the plain reason 
that they need the same qualitics to be used towards themselves in their turn. 
There seems a disposition to entertain the Income-tax with a better grace 
upon the present occasion of inflicting it than was ever the case before. It 
was ever considered to be in itself the most inquisitorial of imposts, prying into 
every man’s private affairs, exposing his losses, discovering his difficulties, tax- 
ing him upon receipts which he had not even realized. What was worse, it 
ministered to several vices. ‘The avaricious rich man was at least tempted to 
make affidavit of less mcome than he really possessed, to effect some paltry 
saving of difference in the tax; the vain or ostentatious man was tempted to 
enlarge above the truth for the equally paltry notion of being considered wealthy ; 
the distressed trader, struggling for the maintenance of his credit, though con- 
scious that it was tottering to its fall, gave in a large amount of income, and 
paid a tax in support of that notion which he could ill afford, and which only 
helped to accelerate his ram. ‘The disputes, the surcharges, the inquisition of 
commissioners into aecounts of past years, and the abundance of false swearing 
which were concomitant upon thé introduction of the income-tax, formerly ren- 
dered it one of the most odious that could be imagined, and at its last abolition 
it was thought to be for ever, which gave unfeigned and general joy. Surpris- 
ing enough, this tax is revived, and although not invariably paid without dis- 
pute or trouble, yet does it share more nearly the fate of any other tax than 
could have been anticipated. Perhaps the world has grown wiser, and begins 
to understand the philosophy of taxes better than in former days. Certain it 
is, that in the abstract a direct tax is preferable to an indirect one, because it is 
in most cases sure to fall upon the payers pretty much in proportion to the 
ability to pay, and to the property at stake in the common weal. Whereas, in 
indirect taxes the amounts at first paid are swelled as they pass from hand to 
hand until that which was at first paid, and is hidden in the commodity finally 
bought by the consumer, is doubled, tripled, or even quadrupled. Could we 
realize an Utopian vision, and see communities of people immaculate in their 
integrity, and faithful in all moral and political obligation, one tax of direct ap- 
plication would auswer every purpose ; but as such persons are only found in 
the land of Utopia, and the rest of the world have to legislate for passion, pze- 
judices, feelings, private interests and peculiar views, the means must be 
adapted to the end, and he who can contrive the best, to carry out his principle, 


is the best politician or financier, as the case may be. 
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SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
There is a trite old saying that “one man may steal a horse, where another 


may not even look over a hedge.” ‘This is completely verified with regard to}, 


the recent acts of naval officers in the French and in the English navy. The 
French take possession of the Marquesas, and of the Society Islands, and there 
is scarcely a femark on these matters except as articles of news ; a provisional 
cession of the Sandwich Islands is made to Great Britain, under openly alleged 


‘where no fewer “ than six hundred women and childien perished by the bayonet 
jor the bullet.” 
We are glad to perceive, by the following article, which we extract from # 
recent Montreal Times, that the Editor of that Journal has independence and 
pirit enough to “ put the saddle on the right horse ” when a weight of odium 
‘is attempted to be laid on. We are willing to admit that, during the tumults in 
‘Canada, now happily subsided, there was both guilty sympathising and actual 


is 


reasons, and the cry is immediately raised of English rapacity, thirst of domi-) Incendiarism practised by persons from this side of the border. But the causes 
nion, inordinate ambition, and every other hacknied topic of invective. Now) or imaginary causes which gave to the actors a plausible colour of defence have 
let us take up the subject upon its own plain shewing, and ask every unpreju- ceased to operate, and the attempt, to fasten upon citizens of the United States 
diced reader what ought, under the circumstances, to have been [the conduct of those odious charges is equally unfounded and injurious. As the writer justly 
Lord George Paulet' | observes, the plan is not a new one ; it has been successfully tried before but is 

One of the most indispensable duties of any government, is to protect repre-| now becoming stale ; alarmists are the worst of enemies, and their outeries 
sentatives, officers, and accredited agents in foreign countries. Without 4 ri-| should be promptly met by counter remarks. The kindly feelings of Americans 
gorous attention to this duty there is no security that the interests of a country land British are constantly on the increase, and they are only enemies to both 
itself as well as its government must fall into contempt, when injury and insult 


committed upon its servants can take place with impunity. It is with the view 
to such protection, upon clear and express grounds, candidly and fully put forth 
that Lord George Paulet, Captain of H. B. M. Ship Carysfort, has taken tem- 
porary possession of the Sandwich group of islands. 


| who would wantonly attempt to throw a fire-brand between them. 


_INCENDIARISM ON THE FRONTIER—AMERICAN AGGRESSION. 
| We are quite prepared to learn, that the well understood system of burning 
barns along the frontier, in order to compel the Government to place again on 
‘|pay the political volunteers, would be renewed whenever those worthies 


it 


It is well known that a new feature has of late appeared in the conduct of jthemselves short of cash. 


the French navy stationed in the Pacific ; the commanders in which have mixed 
themselves up considerably with the native princes and governments of the 
islands there situated. 
the Marquesas and Tahite, and they have tampered with others, among which 
are those of the Sandwich islands, hence the ill-treatment which Mr. Charlton 


received whilst British Consul there—and injustice towards whom forms one of 


the present demands for redress—hence also the subsequent ill-treatment of his 
successor ; nay, it has also been surmised, upon no improbable grounds, that 
the French intended to possess themselves of those islands also, but have been 
anticipated by the prompt vigilance of Lord G. Paulet. 

With respect to the oft-repeated ery of the insatiable thirst for conquest 
which is said to characterise the English nation, it has been so often and so 
fully answered, that we may content ourselves with a simple negative. As a 


We have already alluded to their taking possession of 


|| We have suffered for years at the hands of our own people—men orp I 
| the name of colonists, who seck, amid scenes of social ruin, their own selfi 
, aggrandizement—too idle to earn an honourable subsistence—and taught, from 
||past impunity, that their evil deeds, far from encountering the merited pynish- 
‘ment they deserve, seeure them a rich harvest of Government pay. But the 
period has, we trust at lengt! arrived, when they must be taught the necessity 
of obedience to the laws; and it happens fortunately for the colony, that the 
amicable relations now subsisting between Great Britan and the United States, 
_ precludes the possibility of such incendiary acts receiving any countenance from 
||the highest authority : at the same time, the treaty for the mutual surrender of 
criminals leads us to hope that the perpetrators of the outrages cannot escape jus- 
||tice, although they fly beyond the jurisdiction of the Province. 
| We are coolly assured that the aggressors are Americans : in other words, 
| that the Americans deliberately cross the lines to fire the barns of their Cana- 
ian neighbours. Now, what in the name of common sense could be the mo- 
‘tive, design, or object of the Americans in thus exasperating the inhabitants of 


maritime and commercial nation Great Britain must naturally be desirous of (Canada? What advantage could accrue to them, even were they successful ? 


pushing her trade and intercourse in every direction with as little restraint as 
possible, but it would ill accord with either her policy or her circumstances to 


undertake the possession and defence of small islands situated at half the cir-)) 


cumference of the globe from her government, and with a bare possibility of a 
remuneration for her expenses or of a reward for her policy. She makes her 
power to be felt, where that happens to be forgotten to her injury, but appropri- 


ations like those now alleged against her do not come within her plans. ‘The! 


settlement of the disputes is in very proper train, and we venture to say that 
none will cavil at the results ; present possession, however, we suspect, will be 


found to have been a prudential achievement, and more than present possession) | 


we do not anticipate—that is, until rights are secured, and wrongs righted. 

The following extract from a letter, written by Mr. Armstrong, an American 
Missionary at Honolulu, confirms our opinion that the cession of the Sandwich 
islands to Great Britain is but provisional and temporary. 


* The revolution has caused but little excitement among the natives ; it is a 
thing they have been expecting for some time, and they are much more recon- 
ciled to it than we anticipated. Bad as the case is, it might be worse. France 
has a powerful naval force in the Pacific, which has taken the Marquesas, the 
Society, and probably the Navigators islands; and we have been expecting, 


A ruined man is always revengeful ; and were the crime of arson brought home 
to any American farmer, he would not only incur the consequence of his crime, 
\but also provoke retaliation. ‘ 

| We affirm, that at no previous period has there existed a better feeling be- 
itween the colonists and Americans; and the latter, far from desiring a recur- 
irence of the disgraceful scenes of former days, are most anxious that the strong 
arm of the law should strike down the guilty. 

We firmly believe that the incendiary fires in question owe their origin to the 
vindictive and selfish designs of our people. Similar motives prompted a like 
class to perpetrate like misdeeds in Ireland—until at length the violators of the 
jlaw could uo longer escape detection. 
| Whenever, in Treland, the Executive announced their determination to reduce 
the constabulary force, upon the instant men issued forth disguised and armed, 
ito burn and destroy. Journals in the interest of the party proclaimed at once 
that the country was on the eve of rebellion—and the Government, alarmed or 
deceived, dropped into the trap—re-organized the constabulary, when all was 
again calm and orderly, until another intimation of disbanding became known, 
when the same scenes were re-enacted. 
| For the last few years the frontier has suffered at the hands of the miscalled 
‘volunteers, and it 1s high time that another system be adopted. 

Let the regular troops be employed. The officers are educated, intelligent, 
and beyond the influence of political opinions. It is not with them a question 


from their movements, that they only wanted time and opportunity to take pos-| of pounds, shillings and pence, whether they stationed on the lines or else- 


session here. 
we may judge from the general tenor of their conduct here since 1838. While 
it made my heart sick to see the Hawaiian flag hauled down, I must confess it 
is a great relief to reflect that the French flag does not take its place. We shall 
still have to combat the heresy of Rome, but not backed by the French govern- 
ment as heretofore. 

“ The excitement among the foreign residents, especially the Americansis very 

at. 
ened the missionaries for it all. An effort was made among them to induce the 
King to appeal to France and the United States for a temporary protection until 
theclaims of the British subjects could be adjusted. But the King knew his 
own people too well to have anything to do with France, and as to the United 
States, it was very uncertain whether they would have any thing to do witht. 
The Boston, Com. Long, has been here during these troubles, but could not in- 
terfere The native government is io go on as usual for the present ; the King, 
chiefs, their agents &c. keep their places. A commission of Englishmen pre- 
sides over all business that relates to foreigners. We have had a little distur- 
bance, but it seems to be over. 

* Lord Paulet has called on us and appears friendly. He spent an hour in 
our house last evening, he is a very condescending, mild and amiable man, appa- 
rantly, and assures us, so far as he is concerned, of every encouragement to go 
on with our work.” 

Sr. Georce’s Cricxer Crus, New Yorx.—A match has been concluded 


between the “ Northern ” and the “ Southern” gentlemen of this clubit ; will 


come off next Friday, 16th inst., at the Cricket Ground of the Club, near 30th 


street, Bloomingdale road. The wickets to be pitched at half past nine, and 
play to commence at 10 o'clock. The Match is thought to be very fairly mea- 
sured in point of skill, and will probably be well contested. 


By the kindness of those enterprising publishers, the Messrs. Harpers of this 
city, we have been enabled to give, in advance of their magnificent republica- 
tion of Mr. Alison’s History of Europe, the beautiful and touching account of 
the Siege and Fall of Saragossa, which forms one of the most remarkable epi- 
sodes in any history. If ever the virtues of patriotism, courage, constancy need 
an illustration, they may turn to the transactions at Saragossa, where they will 
remain emblazoned to the end of time. Even the bravery of woman, which 13 
most commonly evinced in endurance or fortitude, was here of the active kina ; 


This to our cause would have been disastrous in the extreme, if where. ‘They have no mterest in exciting the residents to collision. 


They feel that American interests here are ruined and they of course) 


But 
|on the other hand, if acts of outrage induce the Government to embody anew. 
the volunteers in the county of Beauharnois, we may make up our minds to 
hear from every section cf the Province accounts of * Incendsurism on the fron- 
‘tier —American aggression.” 


Che Drama. 


Park Tueatre.—We presume that the season is now drawing towards its 
close, but the management is still keeping on the gut vire. An engagement 
has been made with Mr. and Mrs. Brougham, and Mr. D. Marble, fora few 
nights ; the former two of them are excellent artists in the departments of gen- 
teel and light comedy, and the latter stands deservedly high in that of Yankee 
characters. An unfortunate and we may say serious gap, however, ensues, in 
the strength of the establishment, by the death of poor Abhott, and the secession, 
fora while, of Mrs. Abbott, better known as Miss Buloid. We have had 
jabundant occasion to speak of the merits of the actors who have just made the 
engagement alluded to, and as there is nothing more of a local nature to allude 
to relative to the Park Theatre at this moment, we shall fall back for a few mo- 
ments to a theme upon which we find a melancholy pleasure to dwell. 
Professionally we have long known Mr. Abbott, and personally during the 
last few years, and we cannot permit his name to be baried in oblivion alto- 
jgether, whilst we have even but a few reminiscences of him to keep that name 
alive. Conjecture is at fault with regard to the age of an actor whom every- 
body, old or young, knows as an eminent supporter of the acted drama. We 
jcannot decide, but can aid in approximating towards the truth in that particular. 
The first play we ever saw in London was in February, 1810; it was “ The 
Castle Spectre ;” Abbott played the character of Percy, and he appeared to 
be, then, as well as we can remember, about 26 or 27 years of age; conse- 
quently we believe him to have been about 60 at the time of his decease ; but 
80 elastic was his tread, so lively were his spirits, and so few were the lines upon 
his countenance, that he looked rather like 47 or 48; and with the vanity of 
young-looking men he insisted to us, only a fortnight ago, with a comic gravity, 
that he nad only just completed his fiftieth year. Well, he could play the young 


where women assisted at the guns and other species of the severest labour, and 


man on the stage better than many who were not half the age he admitted. 


| 
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Mr. Abbott commenced his career on the Bath Stage; a dramatic district 
which has produced a greater number of ornaments to the profession than any 
other in Great Britain. He even rose to a sufficient distinction to attract the 
notice of London managers, and in a short time he was advanced to Covent 
Garden. His réle there was never of the most exalted class of histriones, bu! 
it was always distinguished among the very useful professors who played lovers 
and “ walking gentlemen ;” and if characters of these kinds, with some eccen- 
tricity, were written, he could bring out the peculiarities happily. ‘Thus he 
could play Cassio, in “ Othello,” admirably ; his Col. Mannering had bot! 
the grace of the gentleman, and the subdued hauteur of the aristocrat anc 
East India soldier; again, his Modus, in “The Hunchback,” is said to be su- 
perior to the conceptions of the author himself. 

What we have said, however, would leave him in mediocrity, but it was no! 
to be the fate of Abbott to be a mediocre man. His education was a good one. 
his conversational powers were justly admired, his talents as a man of anecdote 
and bon mot were unrivalled, his spirits were in continual flow, and his address 
that of a finished gentleman. Such a man was evidently one to be sought for 
at the festive board ; and from an early period of his professional life he became 
a welcome visitor in all parties where wit, humour, vivacity, and refinement 
characterised the company. Of Abbott, and a cotemporary of his who stood ir 
much the same relation in the musical world—we allude to Duruse/—it was re- 
markable that none dressed worse for the stage, and none were more courted i. 
society. In truth, as we observed last week, it was Mr. Abbott’s lot to move 
intimately and largely in the palaces of princes, viceroys, nobles, and common- 
ers of birth and fortune, in an extraordinary degree ; and although he had ofter 
to struggle against the vicissitudes of fortune, which more frequently occur in 
the actor’s life than in most others, the expression of care and anxiety was 
rarely found in either the words, the looks, or the acts of Abbott. 

Mr. Abbott was the first who successfully established an English theatre ir 
Paris. For some years he continued to acquire large profits there, but economy 
was not a virtue for which he was greatly remarkable. His independent feel- 
ing dictated to him to give as well as to receive brilliant entertainments ; and 
such were the charms of his conversation, and the taste which he displayed as 
an Amphytrion, that his re-wmens were always numerously attended. He 
therefore did not grow rich by either his Parisian or his Dublin management : 
the latter more especially held out such temptations to a man of his social ha- 
bits that it cleared him effectually of all his stray guineas. During the last few 
years he has struggled with managerial duties in America. The Charleston 
(S. C.) and the Canadian theatres attest his care and judgment, but the theatri- 
cal “time is out of joint,” and he was obliged to give in. He has been a short 
time a member of The Park establishment, waiting in hopes of better prospects, 
In the aneanwhile he commenced to write the reminiscences of his eventful life : 
they were intended for publication in England, and by each steamer he trans- 
mitted a small portion to a friend in London. Unfortunately he did not copy 
from memoranda, for he did not keep any, but scribbled away from recollection ; 
and now that he is no more, the portion already written has become valueless to 
his widow. 

We are by no means the advocates of the * Complimentary Benefit”? system, 
yet upon this occasion we should be glad to see an effort made to testify respect 
for the talents and amiable qualities of the deceased actor, and to relieve the 
present difficulties of his survivor. 

Bowery Tueatre.—We are glad to perceive that Mrs. Shaw still continues 
t6 play here. She is anywhere an acquisition, and if she would get rid of two 
faults which we wot of, she would not have a superior. Her acting in 
** Evadne”’ is glorious ; it is full of feeling and of nature. Her appeal to the 
King, in the hall of Statues, is exquisitely fine, and draws down torrents of ap- 
plause at each representation. ‘The acting of Messrs. Scott and Wallack is 
also worthy of high commendation ; in truth, the company here is able for any 
department of the Drama. 
ls But, with respect to the two faults which we consider Mrs. Shaw to possess ; 
the first is an occasional drawling when the dialogue and the action are not of a 
moving description ; such parts of a play are of themselves heavy enough, with- 
out having an additional weight placed on ther by the languid utterance of the 
histrione ; they want a little more ease, which would not detract from the ef- 
fectiveness of the more emphatical passages. The second is one to which we 
have more than once before had occasion to advert,—it is that unskilful ma- 
nagement of colour in the preparation of the face for the lights in a theatre. 
She makes the white deadly prominent, and actually makes her teeth look dark 
by the comparison. It certainly mars the effect of her action, as it is painful to 
look upon the complexion she has prepared. 

Nyeio’s Garpen.—The French Company here are relieved from their ar- 
duous duties twice a week by a neat and clever English vaudeville company, 
who have begun to perform here on Tuesdays and Thursdays. They consist 
of Miss Reynolds, Miss Ayres, Miss Horn, Miss Roberts, and Messrs. Burton, 
Walcott, Everard, Anderson, &c. The whole under the direction of Mr. John 
Sefton, as stage manager. 
great embellishments, in plants, lamps, &c., and is, in all respects, a charming 
place of resort. 

CuatHis Taeatre.—They are playing spectacle here at present, with good 
success ; but the pieces chosen are of that diabolical highwayman, pirate, or 
other robber schdol, that ought to be discountenanced. 

THEATRE FRANCAIS AT NIBLO'S. 
Tuurspay, 8th June, 1843. 

“ L’Ambassadrice” was repeated on Friday evening last, before an audience 
crowded to repletion, and the light and agreeable music of Auber, given in so 
fine and elegant a manner by Mille. Calvé, seemed to enchant the hearer 


The garden is now thrown open ; it has received| 


more and more. ‘That opera is for the present withdrawn to be succeeded by 
‘Le Domino Noir,” of which we shall speak presently. We cannot too strong- 
y express our regret that the house was but thinly attended on Saturday even- 
ing ; because ihe acting of Richer, in“ La Gamin de Paris,” was excellent be- 
yond description. It was a perfect abandon to all the fits and humours of a 
headlong mischievous youth, who nevertheless has no ill-nature or malevolence 
im his feelings ; and it was probably the less expected by the audience from the 
sireumstance of his having previously acted only melancholy lovers and grave 
tharacters. The * Rendezvous Bourgeois,” which followed the ‘ Gamin,” 
was likewise an agreeable and laughable little comedy, although, perhaps, a lit- 
le out of fashion. Of the “ Vicomte de Letorieres,”’ which was played on 
Monday, in consequence of the indisposition of Malle. Calvé, we cannot speak 
n terms too commendable, and we should not be surprised to find it shortly 
sranslated and adapted to the English stage, and played in one of the theatres 
f this city ; the wit is original and Rabelaisian, and the vaudeville one of the 
rest that we recollect ; Madame Lecourt as the Vicomte, and M. and Madam: 
Mathieu, are capital in this piece. 

We shall now give some account of * Le Domino Noir.” 

The opening scene of the first act is at a masked ball at the court of Spain. 
Lord Elfort, the British Ambassador, a great player at whist, is there ; he is the 
great friend of Comte Juliano,—perhaps because the latter is an admirer of La- 
dy Elfort—and is also the heir in hope to the fortunes of the house of Olivare= 
—from which Lady Elfort is sprung,—as the only lineal heiress, Angele, is about 
to quit the world by retiring into a convent of which it is intended she shall be 
he Superior. Before her retirement, however, Angele wishes to go to a court 
ball, at which she had once before been present. She goes, therefore, secretly 
with her confidante, Brigite, and presently falls in with Horace de Massarena, 
a young secretary to the Embassy, whom she had already seen the year before. 
Of course the young man is madly in love with the damsel in “* The Black Do- 
ino,” and he endeavours to pass the whole evening beside her. Angele in- 
forms him that she is obliged to leave the ball at midnight, but does not state 
chat she is going to a convent at that time. Whiist Lerd Elfort is dancing 
with Angele under the mistaken idea that she is his own wife, Horace and Ju- 
“ano contrive how to separate the two female friends ; Juliano puts forward the 
clock an hour, and Brigrie, thinking it midnight, precipitately retires. When 
Angele hears midnight sounded in all the apartments except that in which 
she is—and_ in which last the hour had been put back—she expressed to Ho- 
race her despair, and declares to him that he has lost her—has caused her ruin. 
The second act opens at the house of Juliano, whose housekeeper, Jactnthe, 
whilst waiting for her friend Gi/ Perez, the porter of the Convent, looks out at 
awindow. ‘The “ Black Domino,” who is in the streets of Madrid, in the mid- 
ile of the night, gladly perceives the light in that house, she raps at the door, 
which is opened by Jacinthe, who expects to tind Gil Perez. When Angele 
learus that she is in the house of Judiane, she ts much afraid; to retain her in- 
cognito she ts obliged to put on the dress of an Arragonese peasant girl, and to 
pass as the niece of the old housekeeper. The presence of Horace, and of her 
cousin, Lord Elfort, renders her position a difficult one ; to get away she is 
apon the point of confessing to Horace who she is, but, thanks to her Black 
Domino, which she has again put on, she finds means to frighten Gi Perez, 
when he comes, into the apartment of Jacinthe, and she obtains from him the 
keys of the convent. 

The third act takes place at the Convent ; all is in agitation, for Angele is 
about to be named its Superior on that morning. Through the cares of Brigrte 
and the porter’s keys, her absence has not been remarked ; her nomination, how- 
ever, excites the jealousy of another nun, who has - influential friends at court 
and who advises the Queen that the fortune of Angele would pass into the 
hands of an Englishman who is not a catholic. At the moment, then, at 
which Lord Elfort arrives to see his cousin shut up for ever in a convent, and 
when Horace comes to declare that he renounces the hand of Mdile. de San 
Lucar, which had been intended for him against his will, Angele receives an 
order from the Queen which enjoins her to quit the convent and choose a hus- 
band. Itis easy to understand where her choice is made, and the happiness 
which falls to the lot of Horace de Massarena. 

Our analysis can give but a poor idea of “ Le Domino Now.’ The libretto 
is charming ; its sparkling wit, and the happy style which distinguishes its dia- 
logue is most animating. The musie is exquisite, and of an order much supe- 
rior to that of “ L’Ambassadrice ;” in short it is beyond contradiction, one of 
the best compositions of Auber. 

The third act of this opera is particularly distinguished by the originality and 
local expression of the music. The execution of this work, although very dif- 
ficult. has been highly satisfactory, and that of the orchestra particularly so. 
At the end of the 2d act the finale was beautiful, and could not have been bet- 
ter performed. Mdlle. Calvé was greatly applauded as Angele; we consider 
this latter to be better adapted to her vocal qualities than * L’Ambassadrice,” 
and believe she will sing it better every tune she appears in it. A magnificent 
bouquet was thrown on the stage in the last scene, and the charming vocalist 
was afterwards called out. All the characters in this opera were well sustain- 
ed ; but as a critic has always some observations of his own to make, we shall 
advise M. Richer to suppress his cavatina in the second act ; even in Paris it is 
left out, as being cold and dull. On the other hand we hope Madame Lecourt 
will restore to the third act the two charming couplets which precede the en- 
trance of Sister Ursule. This is necessary in order that *‘ Le Domino Noir” 
may have full justice. 

*,* M. Lecourt takes his benefit to-night, when Robert Macaire will be play ed 
for the first time here, by this company. 


Within a few miles of Wilsontown, there lives a merry cobbler, whose nose 
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is sO very long, that when he takes a snuff he is obliged to walk forward three 
paces to reach ils pont. 


Concerts. 


Mr. W. V. Concer t.—The concert of this truly astonishing 
artist took place on Tuesday evening last at the Apollo Room. The fame o 
Mr. Wallace had become public, and the concert room was well filled. Ie 
played two pieces on the Pianoforte, and two on the violin ; and to speak can-|| 
didly, we consider it altogether surprising that he should have attained to such 
a high proficiency upon those two very difficult instraments. On the piano, al- 
though his hand is firm and his touch forcible when necessary, yet his peculiari- 


ty is delicacy with the most extraordinary rapidity. He seems to have well), 


studied the genius of the Piano, which, as it cannot sustain its successive; 
sounds, requires either a rapid succession or as rapid a repetition ; and he played 
also very full harmonies with beautiful effect. One thing certainly did startle} 
us, namely, that such an artist, and with such experience, should have sclected 
such a mere tub of an instrument as that on which he played. Elegant with)! 
regard to its exterior it was undoubtedly, but dreadfully deficient in tone. At!! 
the farther end of the rocm it was frequently unheard. 

On the violin Mr. Wallace executed many extraordinary difficulties tending) | 
to shew the capabilities of that prince of musical instruments, and the applaus- 
es which he received were immense and deafening. But whilst we render jus- 
tice to this splendid artist we would say a few words to deprecate the fashion) 
which gives us nothing but difficulties—difficulties. We all like to be agree-|) 
ably surprised, but we also like to have something on which we can dwell with 
pleasure, and carry away the remembrance of it. Will Mr. Wallace, on his next 
occasion, mingle a little more sweetness with the difficulties which he selects, 


and let us hear him in some charming and simple adagio or andante movement ') 


There is no doubt of his power to do so, and we only fear that his taste lies the 
other way in consequence of the high success which he has achieved by the 
practice of the “ difficult” school. 

Since writing the above we perceive that Mr. Wallace has attended to the) 
call that was made on him at his concert, and will give another before his de- 
parture, thus affording every one an opportunity of hearing this capital artist. 
See advertisement below. 


Literarp Notices. 


Loxpon, Vou. 1v.—One of the most curious as well as interesting works of | 
modern times is this of “ London,” which may be considered the history of al! 
city which in some sense is the metropolis of the world, and consequently it} 
treats of antiquities, politics, arts and sciences, commerce, and al] the ten thous- 
and subjects which occupy the attention of mankind. The mechanical and other); 
utilitarian improvements which have either originated or have been advanced in) | 


London, and thence have spread over the world, are here noted and rendered! 


entertaining as well as instructive ; in short the work will be found highly valu- 
able to every class as well as every nation of readers. It has reached to the 
extent of four volumes, and will be completed in two more, which will be pub-|| 
lished by the Ist March next. It is copiously embellished with first-rate en- 
gravings in wood. Published and for sale here by Edmund Baldwin, 155) 
Broadway. 

Tue Pierortat History or By George L. Craik, and Chartes}} 
Macfarlane.—The original scope and plan of this fine work has been for some 
time completed, but the compilers being warmly encouraged by its success toj|, 
proceed in their task, they are publishing supplementary volumes which include’ 
the war of the American Revolution, that of the French Revolution, and all the): 
stirring matters which have ensued since then up to the close of the reign of, 
his late Majesty, William 1V. This work will be completed by the close of the, 
year and will furnish a most authentic and valuable account of the affairs of the, 
last three-quarters of a century. Like “ London” it 1s for sale by E. Baldwin,| 
the sole agent to Messrs. Charles Knight & Co, the Lendon publishers of 


i} 


these works. 
Frotssart’s Curonicies.—The proprietors of “ The New World” have pub- 
lished the first part of this excellent work, which hitherto has been excluded! 
from the many on account of its high price. It will be concluded im ten parts,|/ 
and the entire expense will be only two dollars. This edition is largely em- 
bellished, and the language of the text is modernised. 
By W. H. Ainsworth.—This work is in object and 
It is neatly published by 


Winpsor Caste. 
style like that of “ The 'Tower,” by the same hand. 
the proprietors of “‘ The New World.” 

Tue Knickersocker Macazine, for June, 1843.—The number before us off 
this very clever Periodical completes the twenty-first volume ; the very length 
of its existence is no bad proof of its excellence. The matter in the present 
number is quite as good as any that have preceded it, and the Polygon papers 
alone are worth the subscription. 

Tue Democratic Review, for June, 1843.—Independently of its political 
views, with which we do not at present interfere, the literary articles of this 
fine periodical are well worthy of the attention of persons of taste. The pre 
sent number is enriched with such matter. 

Writines or Cornetivs Matnews. Uniform Edition.—The third part of), 
this edition is received by us, containing * The Politicians,” aComedy. As a 
satire upon the electioneering system this is good, but it will not do in the least 
for the stage, being nearly devoid of incident ; and the plot really straggling 
through five acts. Had the author made his subject a narrative he would have 
been much more successful. 


ominene and travellers is solicited. 
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"| ‘bers in the principal cities of the United States, free of postag 


H. Berrett, Charleston; W. T. Williams, Savannah , 


Locouonvs or A Bap What a traveller you have 
become !” exclaimed an Englishman on meeting an acquaintance at Constanti- 
nople. 

t To tell you the truth,” was the frank reply, “I am obliged to run about 
the world to keep ahead of my character ; the moment it overtakes me | am 
‘ruined ; but I don’t care who knows ime so long as I travel incognito.” 

Boswell records an unhappy man, who having totally lost his character com- 
mitted suicide. a crime which Dr. Johnson reprobated very severely. 

“ Why, sir,” urged Boswell, “the man had become infamous for life ;—what 
would you have had hin do?” 

“ Do, sir? I would have him go to some country where he was not known, 
and not to the devil, where he was known.’ 

Tue Homan Face Divine.—In the female face are assembled the most exqui- 
site proportions, with every possible diversity of curvature, line, and surface—the 
extremes of contrast, with the most eee harmony. The eyebrows, eyes, 
and mouth, range at right angles with the nose, and projecting below, narrow at 
ithe pomt, and gently spreading at the nostrils ; the concave recesses in which 
‘the eyes are sheltered, are op to the convex brow, and cheek bones ; the 
‘breadth of forehead and cheeks to the smaller features--the circular eyeballs, 
enshrined in oval orbits (sometimes flashing with unrivalled brilliancy, some- 
itimes more or less veiled by their moveable lids, edged with a silken fringe)— 
‘the flexible and finely moulded lips, alternately clesed or separated, or decked 
‘with wreathed smiles, occastonally revealing the double row of polished teeth— 
the hollow beneath the mouth suddenly contrasted by the poled and tapering 
ichin—the whole circumscribed and united by an oval contour, displaying, na 
small com , 4 variety, fluency, and entireness of form to be found im no other 
‘object. be thee; besides being a school of symmetry, is also the chief seat of 
\expression—an index to the emotions of the soul; and if we take into the ac- 
count the unrivalled chiaroscuro of the eyes, and those celestial hues which are 
\peculiarly its own, with its decoration of curled or flowing hair, it may be said 
to exhibit a concentration of all that is beautiful in human nature. Were a si- 
imilar analysis extended to the body and limbs, we should find a correspondent 
me not less wonderful variety and harmony pervading our whole structure. 
| 


Atheneum. 


An Irish Lanptorp.—In the time of the rebellion, the landlord of this Roy- 
al Oak, a great character in those parts, was a fierce United Irishman. One 
day it happened that Sir John Anderson came to the inn, and was eager for 
‘horses on. The landlord, who knew Sir John to be a tory, vowed and swore he 
‘had no horses ; that the judges had the last going to Killkenny ; that the yeoman- 
ry had carried off the best of them ; ; that he could not give a horse for love or 
jmoney. “ Poor Lord Edward !”’ said Sir John, sinking down in a chair, and 
jclaspmg his hands ; “my poor misguided friend, and must you die for the loss 
lof afew hours and the-want of a pair of horses 1” “Lord what?” says the 
landlord. “Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” replied Sir John ; “the government 
has seized bis papers, and got scent of his hiding-place ; if T ean’t get to him 
\before two hours, they will have him.” “My dear Sir John,” eried the land- 
ord, “it’s not two horses, but it’ : eight T'll give you, and may the judges go 
‘hang forme! Here, Larry! Tim! First and second pair, for Sir John Ander- 
json; and long life to you, Sir John, and the Lord reward you for pd ng 
ideed this day!” Sir John, my informant told me, had invented this predica- 
(ment of Lord Edward's in order to get the horses ; and by way of corroborating 
ithe whole story, pointed out an old chaise which stood at the inti-door with its 
\window broken, a great crevice in the pannel, some little wretches crawling 
unde reath the wheels, and two huge blackguards lolling against the pole,— 
“and that,” says he, “is no doubt the very post- -chaise Sir John Anderson had.” 
PRANKL IN SALT Ww A’ TER BA H, re ‘ASTI E GARDEN, 
Ts Proprietors, having availed themselves af the experience of the past year, and 
conformed to the suggestions of many of their subsenbers. beg leave now to present 
to them and the public im general the most complete arrangements for public and private 
ibathing for ladies and gentiemen, Shower Baths upon an improved principle, and boys 
‘swimming baths, that ever were offered to general patronage. Ilaving established e con- 
‘stant and thorough succession of sea water—al! surface matter is completely excluded. 
The FRANKLIN BATII ts now ready at its usual station, at the north side of the Cas- 


tle Garden bridge. Books are open for season subscriptions, and the inspection of the 
June 10-4, 


POL Lo SAL OON—Broadway, Tuesday 13th June, | 1843. -Mr. W. WALLAC E, at 
the general wish expressed on his jJast Concert, begs to announce that he will have 


| ‘the honour of giving another and last Concert, before his departure, on Tuesday, the 13th 


linst., at the Apollo Saloon, assisted by Madame SU CTON, Madame MARONCELLI, and 
lother eminent talent, which wil be duly announced, Leader of the Quintette, Mr. U. Cc. 


esch—to be had at the Music 


For Programme, see stall bilis. Tickets 50 cents 
(June 10-It. 


ores and Hotels, and at the doors. Concert to commence at 8 o'clock. 
HE NEW YORK 1 EGAL OBSERVER is published , every Saturday, at No, 42 Ann 
Street, New Vork, and contaims Reports of Cases decided in the Circuit and District 
Courts, Sittings in Admiralty, both civil and criminal, the Assistant Vice Chancellor's 
|Court—the Saperior Court, and the Court of Common Pleas, Also, all the recent deci- 


| stons of importance in the English Courts-—Practical Points--Remarkable Trials—Sketches 


‘of the Bench and Bar—Legal Appointments— Obituary—Miscellaneous, &c. &c. The 


iLerms are one shilling a copy or $5 per annum, in advance. 
SAMUEL OWEN, Editor and Proprietor. 


> Volume |. of this work is published, handsomely bound, price $3. This volume 
jcontains ali the important cases in ) Bankruptey. May 33. 


APARTMENTS “AND BOA RD. —Very superior accommodation with entire or partial 
board, in one of the finest situations in New York, may be obtained by addressing a 
‘note to X, Box No. 189, which will be immediately attended to. The house is not a - 
‘ing-house. May 13. 


POPULAR BRITISH PERIODICALS 
RE-PUBLISHED IN NEW YORK, 
Y JOSEPH MASON, 102 BROADWAY 
LONDON, EDINBURGH, FOREIGN AND WESTMINSTER REVIEWS, 
BLACKWOOD'S AND THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINES, 


AND THE 
LONDON CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 
TERMS,—payment in all cases mm advance : 
QUARTERLIES. per ann. MoNnTHLIES. per ann. 
For the Four $8 60 | For Blackwood’s Magazine......... $4 
700} The Dublin University..-...- 
5 The Christian Observer.....-... 2 
IL? The above Periodicals are ublishe | within a few days after their arrival by the 
British Steamers, et enc third the price of the English editions, — are delivered to subscri- 
Subscriptions received, 
if by mail, paid, at the publication office, and by the respectiv e local agents. 
Joseph Publisher, New York ; Otis, Broaders & Co., and W. H, 8. Jordan, 
‘Boston ; W. C. Philadeiphia ; N. Hickman, Baltimore ; W. 
‘oseph Gill, Richmond ; John Nim- 
April 29 


Mason, 


Little, Albany ; J. R. Pollock, 


mo, General Agent for Canada. 


JM TRIMBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Atiey, (between Ann and Beekman-streets,) New 
Yor! 
I> Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 
D> Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and ae etme 


1843. 
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WASHINGTON! | 


We are happy to announce that a magnificent full-length 

PORTRAIT OF THE IMMORTAL WASHINGTON, 
has been for several weeks m hand and will shortly be completed The plate 
represents the illustrious subject-as in the atutade of a speaker, and is full. of 
expression ‘The style of the engraving is a recent and highly effective combi- 
nation of line, stipple, and mezzotint, which gives uncommon softness and deli- 
cacy to the owt ensemble, and we fully expect that it will be pronounced.a per- 
fect gem of the artist from whose durin it will proceed. That so splendid a 
subject, upon so large a scale (viz., twenty-four inches by sixteen) ray be every 
way worthy of public acceptation, the utinost pains and enquiry have been taken 
in the seleetion of an engraver. 11 will be ready in the course of a very few 


months. 

From the very great expense incurred in producing this splendid engraviug— 
by far the largest and most superb that has ever been issued from a Newspaper} 
office—it is obvious that i1 can only be presented to such subscribers as shall pay’ 
one year’s subscription in advance. 

*,* Our Portrait in Mezzotint of King Lovis Puitirre, which was issued 
to Subscribers, on 20th of May, has given the most unqualified satisfaction. A’ 
few copies of this fine plate are still for sale at this office on reasonable terms. 

N.B.—Postmasters in the United States are by law permitted to forward 


subscriptions for Newspapers, free of expense. 
——— 
Miscellaneous Articles. 
TURKISH DRESS. 

The Orential dress may well be advocated against the Western as founded 
on principle and reason, and approved by experience—not the uction of! 
caprice or fashion. ‘The intent of it appears to be to defend head, for 
which the turban is so well adapted ; to keep the fect dry and moderately warin ; 
the loins well girded and warm ; the chest free and cool ; and the neck free, with- 
out any pressure on its blood-vessels, depending for warmth onthe beard, All 
who have made trial of the Turkish costume have, I believe, expressed approval! 


of it ; regarding merely their comforts, its suitableness to the climate, ease 
with which it is worn, independent of its beauty and picturesqueness of effect. 
Asr the feet, it secures from corns and bunions ; which, until the introduc- 
tion of the tight boot, were unknown among the Turks. As regards the loins, 


the folds of the shalwar, and the Ferewe there applied by the waistband, are a||! 


protection from lumbago and dysentery. e turban is equally a defence 

the sabre, the sun’s rays, and the cold blast. The dress of Turkish 
women continues unaltered : indeed, whilst I was in Constantinople, a suspect- 
ed disposition to ex more of the charms of the face was opposed by an 
edict expressly on the subject, requiring a strict observance of the ancient rule 
of propriety. In principle, the female costume is similar tothe male ; avoid- 
ing ligature, excepting about the loins ; allowing the limbs to be free in theiri 
movements ; and affording a graceful drapery, not designed to display the form 
of the individual limbs, and well suited to decorum and a modest nature. The 
yashmac, the veil of the women, holds the place of the manly turban : it 
covers the head, the neck, and the whole of the face, excepting the eyes and! 
nose ; and the feridjee, or loose cloak or mantle, performs the same service for) 
the rest of the body, excepting the hands and feet. The under-clothing of 
both sexes is very similar ; and, whether shirt or waistcoat, boddice or drawers) 
is on the same plan of easy looseness. ‘The form of Turkish drawers is well 
fitted for the dressing:room : having no ne pn i in front, and of ample dimen- 


sions, it is easily slipped on on nsing ; and c ing a large quantity of air, it 
is well fitted to prevent the lower part of the y from being chilled ; on 
which account it is not undeserving of the attention of persons of delicate con- 
stitution and of invalids, especially when travelling. It answers very well even 
when made of muslin, so as to occupy very little space in a carpet-bag or port- 
manteau. The ‘Turkish shirt may be mentioned with commendation as an ex- 
cellent night-shirt, without collar, nicely fitted to the shoulders, with ample 
sleeves. Dr. Davy’s Malta and the Ionian Isles, &c. 
An Iron Pavace.—The palace of King Eyambo, of Old Calabar, built of 
plates and panels of iron, upon a wooden skeleton merely, by Mr. William Lay- 
cock, iron merchant, of Oldhall-street, was on Friday week open to public ex- 
hibition, for the benefit of the charities, in the open spacc near the Post-office. 
‘The structure consists of two stories and an attic. ‘The first floor contains a 
centre hall, 40 feet by 14, and four rooms, 18 feet by 15: the whole 10 feet 
i The second floor is thrown into one grand state room, formmg the royal 
ience chamber, 50 feet by 30, extending to 40 in the recesses, and lighted 
j acg windows. It is extremely airy and handsome, and is 12 feet in height. 
attic is one apartment, extending over the entire building. The ceiling 
and walls of the halls of audience are richly decorated by Mr. Dodd, of Bold- 


ANECDOTES OF SALMON FISHING. 
I will recount what happened te Duncan Grant in days of yore. First, you 
‘must understand that what ts called ‘ preserving the river’ was formerly wi- 
‘known, and every one who chose to take a cast did so without let or hindrance. 
In pursnance of this custom, in the month of July, some thirty years ago, one 
Duncan Grant, a shoemaker by profession, who was more addicted to fishing 
than to his eraft, went up the way from the village of Aberlour, in the north, 
to take a cast in some of the pools above Flchies Water. He had no great 
choice of tackle, as may be conceived ; nothing, in fact, but what was useful, 
and scant supply of that. Duncan tried one or two pools without success, tll 
he arrived at a very deep and rapid stream, facetiously termed ‘ the Mounte- 
bank.’ Here he paused, as if meditating whether he should throw his line or 
not. * She is very big,’ said he to himself, ‘ but P'Il try her ; if I grip him he'll 
be worth the handing.’ He then fished it, a step and a throw, about half way 
down, wher a heavy splash proclaimed that he had raised him, though he miss- 
ed the fly. Going back a few paces, he came over him again, and hooked him. 
The first tug verified to Duncan his prognostication, that if he was there ‘ he 
would be worth the hauding ;’ but his tackle had thirty plies of hair next the 
fly, and be held fast, nothing daunted. Give and take went on with dubious 
advantage, the fish occasionally sulking. ‘The thing at length became se- 
rious ; and, after a suecession of the same tactics, Dunean found himself at 
the Boat of Aberlour seven hours after he had hooked his fish, the said fish fast 
under a stone, and himself completely tired. He had some thoughts of break- 
ing his tackle and giving the thing up ; but he finally hit upon an expedient tu 
rest himself, and at the same time to guard against the surprise and consequence 
of a sudden movement of the fish. He laid himself down comfortably on the 
banks, the butt-end of his rod in front ; and most mgenously drew out part er 
bis line, which he held in his teeth. If he runs when I’m sleeping,’ said he, 
‘1 think I! find him noo ;° and no doubt itis probable that he would. Ac- 
cordingly, after a comfortable nap of three or four hours, Duncan was awoke by 
4 most unceremonious tug at his jaws. In a moment he was on his feet, his rod 
well up, and the fish swattering down the stream. He foliowed as best he 
could, and was beginning to think of the rock at Craigellachie, when he found 
to his great relief that he could ‘ get a pullon him.’ He had now compara- 
tively easy work ; and exactly twelve hours after hooking him, he cleicked hin 
at the head of Lord Fife’s water : he weighed fifty-four pounds, Dutch, and 
had the tide lice upon hun. Thus Dunean Grant has instracted us how to man- 
age a large salmon. Let us now see how a large salmon may manage us. Ji 
the year 1715, Robert Kerse hooked a clean salmon of about forty pounds in 
the Makerstoun Water, the largest, he says, he ever encountered : sair work 
he had with him for some hours ; till at last Rob, touse his own expression, 
was ‘clean dune out.’ He landed the fish, however, in the end, and laid bim 
on the channel ; astonished, and rejoicing at his prodigious size, he called out 
to a man on the opposite bank of the mver, who been watchmg him for 
some time, ‘ Hey, mon, sic a fish !’ He then went for a stone to fell him with ; 
but as soon as his back was turned, the fish began to wamble towards the wa- 
ter, and Kerse turned, and jumped upon it ; over they both tumbled, and they, 
ine, hook, and all, went into the Fweed. ‘The fish was too much for Rob, 
having broke the line, which got twisted round his leg, and made his escape, to 
his great disappointment and loss, for at the ree clean salmon were then sell- 
ing, he could have got five pounds for it. us you see how a a may 
. Scrope. 


manage us.”’ 
Trea.—lIn the year 1669, the English East India Company received ther first 


jinvoice of tea amounting to two canisters, containing i43ths. In 1678 they 
jimported 4,713lbs.; but this quantity so glatted the market, that the imports of 


tea during the ensuing six years amounted im all to only 318ibs. But m the 
ispace of one hundred years—viz., from 1710 to 1810, the East India Company's 
sales anrounied to 750,219,016lbs., the value of which was £129,804,595 
sterling. From the commencement of the present century to the year 1830. 
the tea sold by the East India Company amounted to nme hundred milton 
pounds weight, and the revenue paid to the British Exchequer on tins tea amoun- 
ted to £104,856,858 sterling. ‘Uhis extraordinary branch ef trade in an tmuu- 
tritious aromatic leaf, grown on the mountains of a distant continent, employing 


jabout £400,000,000 English capital, and viclding £3,000,000 anuually to the 


English treasuzy, is still capable of great extension. 
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PROSPECTUS 
OF A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL OF ENLARGED DIMENSIONS, CALLED 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 


DEVOTED TO PUBLIC INFORMATION ON THE SUBJECTS OF ELEGANT AND BNTER- 
TAINING LITERATURE, GENERAL INTELLIGENCE CONCERNING APFAIBS iN 
EVERY QUARTER OF THE WORLD; POLITICS, LEGISLATIVE AND OTHER PUBLIC 
DEBATES ; COMMERCE ; THE FINE AND THE USEFUL ARTS ; BRIEF CRITICAL 
NOTICES OF BOOKS, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, AND LECTURES; AND GENERAI. Mis 
CELLANEOUS AFFAIRS. 

It is always anderstood, when a new candidate for public favour appears, offering an 
additional Journal or Periodical to the numbers which previously so abound in the coi- 
monty, that those who undertake its conduct and management believe they have struck 
out some new feature, have included some hitherto-omitted species of inteUigence, intend 
more jucid information on the subjects embraced in their plan, propose some more appru- 
priate arrangement oi their matter, or offer a larger quantity m proportion to price. In- 
stead of offering any one of these advantages, however, the conductors of LHE ANGLO 
AMERICAN modestly intimate that their plan proposes to include alZ that have been here 


street, and on the walls are placed a number of Jennins and Bettridge’s splen-| 
did pictures, in papier mache, which will certainly astonish “the natives.”! 
More of these are to follow: one of the lower rooms is to be absolutely gor- 
geous, and those who visit the palace once will be induced to go again, from the 
circumstance that embellislinenis of the first order will he gradually added to 
the attractions of the palace. When m Africa the building will be placed seven 
feet clear above the ground, on piles of hard wood, leaving space for store and 
bedrooms, the whole being designed rather as a state or business palace than as 
a domestic residence. — It is surrounded by a balcony and verandah, and will 
be painted a light stone colour, to resist the solar heat. The value of the whole 
1s from £1,200 to £1,400. It is stated that his Majesty has 300 wives. 
Liverpool Standard. 

Aw Invatumie Remepy.—Of the simplicity and superstition of his honest 
piper, John Bruce, Sir Walter Scott relates the following instance, nm a letter; 
tothe Duke of Buccleuch -—** The most extraordinary recipe (for his severe! 
iness in 1819) was that of my Highland piper, who spent a whole Sunday in 
selecting twelve stones from twelve south running streams, with the pur 
that I should sleep upon them and be whole. | caused him to be told, that the: 
recipe was infallible, but that it was absolutely necessary to success that the 
stones should be wrapped up in the petticoat of a widow who had never wished) 
to marry again ; upon which the piper renounced all hope of completing the) 
charm ! | 


in declining to trumpet the praises of Tuk ANGLO AMERICAN by a loud blast, there are, 
nevertheless, a few notes of introduction which justice to the intended Journal demands 
to be sounded. [tis the earnest object of the Proprietors—and that object they wil) steadily 
and assiduously endeavour to carry out—to take a dignified stand in the worid of Journai- 
ism’; and, whatever defects they may unwittingly fall into in respect to the materials of 
THE ANGLO AMERICAN, these shall never consistof anything that would be inconsis.ent 
with good breeding and the established proprieties of social life. They will aim, in the 
literary portions of the Journal, to be lively without levity solid without duliness, and to 
give a due proportion of each. Inthe general information respecting public matters they 
adopt the maxim of ‘“ Audi alteram partem”; and,although they may give their own 
views briefly and independently, on contested questions, they trust never to be found de- 
generating Into vivlent partizanship. 

‘The Proprietors flaier themselves with the possession of a considerable expericuce in 
Newspaper management, and witli a strong desire to please—as their bases for the hope 
of public encouragement ; and it is trusted that in coniiding the Editorial department of 
this Journal to Mr. A. D, PareRson, who has so long been before the public through his 
engagements m ** THE ALBION” of this city, as well as hrough other literary labours, a 

icient guarantee is offerod for the quality of THz ANGLO AMERICAN’s columns. 

Tas ANGLO AMERICAN is published every Saturday at the office of the Proprietors, No. 
6Ann Street. Terms, Three Dollars per annum, to be paid invariably in advance, and no 
deviation will in any case be made fromthe Cash plan of subscription. ‘The Journal is printed 
on superior paper, with a beauti!ul type cast expressly forthe work ; it contains as large 
a quantity of matter us any other Newspaper in this country ; the letter press is diligently 
and carefully read, to free it from typographical! errors, and the press-work neafly and 
clearly executed. 

*,* Agents dealt with on the usual terms. All orders, &c., to be addressed to BE. L, 


Garvin & Co., Publishers, No, 6 Ann Street, New York, 
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